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been finally determined, it shall be the duty of the 


trustees to ascertain, in the manner hereinafter de- 


.. scribed, the aciual arsount of all the costs, charges 
‘and expenses paid by such officer, and to cause the 


same to be assessed upon, and collected of the tax- 
able inhabitants of said dis‘rict, in the same man- 
ner as other iaxes of said district are, by law, asses- 


|, sed and collected, and when so collected, to pay the 


same over to the officer, by virtue of this act, en- 


‘\titled to receive the same; but this provision 
| Shall not extend to suits for penalties, nor to sty 


Albany, May 25th, 1847, § 
To THE CouNTY SCPERINTENDENTS OF ComMMON 
ScHOOLS. 


lor proceedings :o enforce the decisions of the Su- 
|| perintendent. 

§ 2. Whenever any person reentioned in the first 
section of this act, shall have paid any costs, char- 
|| ges or expenses, as mentioned in said first section, 
dents to the circular of the 25th of March Jast, | he shall make out an account of such charges, costs 
ealling for “the names in full, places of residence! and ex penses so paid by him, giving the items 
and Post-offce address of the several town Superin- | thereof, end verify the some by his oath or affirma- 
tendents” elected the present year, in consequence |'tion; he shall serve a’ ecpy of said account, so 
of not having received reports from a considerable | sworn to, npon the irustees of the district against 
‘'whiech such claim shall be mate, together with a 


A | 
The Superintendent of Common Schools would 
again call the attention of ilre County Superinten- | 


number of counties in the State. 


If the town Superintendents neglect or refuse to |! notice in writing, that on a certain dey, therein spe- 


comply with the requisition contained in that cir- || 
= ! 
cular, the County Superintendents will take imme- |! 


diate steps to collect and transmit to the depart- 
ment, tke information required by that circular; 
and any anil every non-compliance with tl.is reg- 
ulation, will be deemed by the Superintendent, a 


jerfied, he will present such acccunt to the board of 


Supervisors, cf the county in which such school 
;distriet shall be situated, for setUlement, at some 


|, legal meeting of such board; ond it shall be the 
if 


duty of the officer upon whom such copy, account 


| anid notice shall be served, te attend yat the time 


,and place in such notice specified, togproteet the 


refusal to conform to the instructions of the de- || rights and interests of such district, upbn such set- 


partment, on the part or the County Superintendents | 


N.S. BENTON, Supt. Com. Schools. 


CHAP. 172. 
AN ACT in relation to suits against dis- 
trict school officers, passed May 1, 1847; 
“ three-Afths being present.” 


The People of the State of New-York, represcnted in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1. Whenever a suit shall have been 
commenced, or shall hereafter be commenced: 
against any of the officers of a school district? 


- for any act. performed by virtue of, or unde, 


color of their office, and such suit shall hav 





tlement. 
$3. Upon the appearance ofthe parties, or up- 


jou due proof of service of the notice and copy of 


|! aecount, mentioned in the second section of ‘this 


act, if the said board shall be of opinion that such 
account, or any portion thereof, ought, justly, to 
be paid to the claimant, such board may, by an or- 
der, to be made by a majority of all the members 
elected to the same, and to be entered in its min- 
utes, require such account, or such part thereof as 
such board shall be of the opinion, ought, justly, 
to be paid to the claimant, by such district to be 80 
paid, but no portion of such account shall be so or- 
dered to be paid, which shall appearto the said 
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board to have arisen from the wilful neglect or| 
misconduct of the claimant. The account, with 
the oath of the party claiming the same, shall be | | 
prima facie evidence of the correctness thereof. || 
The board may adjourn the hearing from time to | 
time, as justice shall seem to require. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the trustees of any | 
school district, within thirty days after service of || 
a copy of such order upon them, to cause the same i 
to be entered at length, in the book of records of |i 
said district, and to issue tothe collector of said || 
district, a warrant for the collection of the amount || 
80 directed to be paid, in the same manner, por 
with the like force and effect, as upon a tax voted | 
by said district. . 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 





CHAP, 208. 

AN ACT making further provision for the 
Indian School at St. Regis, und pata 
the second section of ihe act, entitle d * An'| 
act to amend the law in relation to Coni-, 


mon Schools, passed April 1, 1846,” pass-| 


ed May 7, 1847; “three-fifths being pre-' 





there is one, shal! be one, that the tax list is made 
|out, and that for the space often days, they will 
receive the taxes of all such persons as choose to 
pay without any fees for collection. 

§ 2. Any person having a tax to pay in such 


| school district, may pay the same to the trustees, 


| or either of them, at any time within the ten days 
specified in such notice, without the addition of any 
fees for collection; and if collector's fees are added 
in making up the tax list, such fees shall be deduc- 
ted on payment being made as aforesaid. 
§ 3. This act shall take etfect immediately. 
CHAP. 238. 

4 N ACT making appropriations for build- 
ing and furnishing School Houses, and 
providing for the education of the children 
of Indians residing on the Cattaraugus 
aud Allegany reservations, passed May 7, 
1847; “ three-fi ifths being present. epee 
The People of the State of New-York, represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The sum of three hundred dollars is 
|, hereby appropriated for the building and furnish- 


sent.” } ing a School House, on the Cattaraugus reservation, 

The People of the State of New-York, represented .n | and the like sum of three hundred dollars is hereby 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : || appropriated for the building and furnishing a 

SEcTION 1. The sum of seventy- five dollars is} | School House on the Allegany reserv ation; such 
hereby appropriated out of the income of the Uni-! '| School Houses to be for use, accommodation and 
ted States Deposit Fund, to be paid tothe Agentof| education of the Indian children residing on the 
the State, for paying annuities to the S:. Regis In- |! ‘said reservations. 
dians, to be expended by him in finishing the | § 2. The above appropriations shal’ be in lieu of 
Schoo] House, and improving the School Lot at St-''! those made for the same purpose by chapter one 


Regis. 
§ 2. Section second of the act, entitled ‘‘ An act | 
to provide for the education of the children of the | 
Onondaga Indians, and the children of the other In- | 
diars residing in this State,” passed April 30, 1846, | 
is hereby amended so as to appropriate three hun- | 


dred dollars per year, for the years eighieen hun- i 


dred and forty-seven, and eighteen hundred and || 
forty-eight, for the payment of the wages of a} 
teacher for the school to be kept at St. Regis, and || 


for other expenses of said school. The monies *p-|) 


propriated by this section, to be paid to the agent | 


of the State, he to render an account for the expen- | 


diture, as provided by said act hereby amendeil. 
§ 3. The second section of the act entitled “An 


i hundred and fourteen, of the laws of eighteen hun- 


\aved and forty-six. 
| §3%. The sums appropriated by this act, and all 
| appropriations made, or that hereafter may be made 
| for the education of the children of Indians residing 
‘on the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations, shall 
be paid out of the income of the United States De- 
‘| posit Fund to Chester Howe, or his successor, on 
his executing to the people of this State, and filing 
with the Superintendent of Common Schools, a 
bond in the penalty of two thousand dollars, with 
such sureties as shall be approved by the said Su- 
! perintendent, conditioned for the faithful expendi- 
‘| {ure of, and accounting for all moneys which shall 
'lbe received by him under this act, and he shall an- 


act to amend the law in relation to Common |! nually, i in the month of October, render an account 


Schools,” passed April !, 1846, is hereby repeaiec. 
§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
. 


CHAP. 211, 


AN ACT in relation to the payment of taz-"| 
* es in School Districts, passed May 7, 1847. } 

The Pev ple of the State of New-York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

SEcTION 1. Whenever there shall be a tax of 
more than one hundred dollars, to be collected in 
any school district, it shal] be the duty of the trus- 
tees, on making ent the tax list, and before deliver- 
ing their warrant to the collector, to give notice 
by posting a written notice at three public places 
in the district, of which the school house, when 


‘| to the Comptroller, of all receipts and expenditures 


F | by him. 
| §4. The appropriations made for the education o¢ 
\ Indian children residing on said reservations, for 


eighteen hundred and forty-eight and thereafter, 
Shall nct be expended by the said Commissioner 
| until the Chiefs of the Indians residing on the said 
| reservations, shall pay to the said Commissioner 
||twenty per cent. of the sums so appropriated, re- 
\ spectively, in each year, to be applied by him to 
| the maintenance of the said schools; nor shall the 
gums so appropriated, be paid to the said commis- 
sioner, unless the Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall have satisfactory evidence that schools 
j have been kepton the said reservations, reapec- 
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tively, for at least six months during the preceding 
year. 

§ 5. In case the said Chester Howe shall decline 
to accept the trust hereby conferred, or to execute 
the bond hereby required, or in case of his death: 
inability or resignation, the Comptroller of this 


penses of educating the children of the community, 
up to such a point as the nature of the institutions 
under which he lives, and the well being of socie- 
ty require. 

I belheve in the existence of a great, immutable 
principle of natural law, or natural ethics,—a prin- 
ciple. an'ecedent to all human institutions, and imea- 
pable of being abrogated by any ordinances of mon, 





State may appoint some fit and proper person or 


—a principle of divine origin, clearly legible in 


persons to supply such vacancy, who, upon execu; | the ways of Providence as those ways are mani- 
' 


ting the bond herein require, shall be entitled to! 
receive and expend the moneys hereby appropria- 
ted, and shall account for the same inthe manner} 
and upon the conditions herein provided | 
§ 6. The schools. established under this act, shall 
be subject to the visitation and inspection of the | 
eounty and town superintendents of common | 


fested in the order of nature and in the history of 
the race,—which proves the abs.lute right of every 
human being that comes into the world to an edu- 


l|eation; ant which, of course, proves the correla- 


tive duty of every government to see that the means 
of that education are provided for all. 

In regard tothe application of this principle of 
natural law,—that is, in regard to the extent of 
the education to be provided for all, at the public 
fexpense,—some differences of opinion may fairly 





schools, of the county and town in which they Hexist, under different political organizations; but 


shall be kept. 

§ 7. The third, fourth and sixth sections of the | 
act, entitled An act to provide for the education 
of the children of the Onondaga Indians, in the | 


eounty of Onondaga, and the children of the other | 


‘under a republican government, it seems Clear that 
{the minimum of this education can never be less 
\than such as is sufficient to qualify each citizen for 


| the civil and social duties he will be called to dis- 


charge ;—such an education as teacies the individ- 
ual the great laws of bodily health; as qualifies for 
the fulfilment of parental duties; as is indispensa 


Indians residing in this State,” passed April 30, | ble for the civil functions of a witness or a juror; 


1846, are hereby repealed. 


§ 8. This act shall take effect immediately. | 


SratTeE or New-York, I have compared the pre- 
Secretary’s Office. ceding with the original 
laws On file in this office, and do certify that the 
@ame are correct transcrip‘s therefrom, und of the 
whole of the said originals. 
N. S. BENTON, 


Eee 








Popular Education. 


EXTRACTS FROM ‘THE TENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE MASSACUUSETIS BUARD OF 
EDUCATION, 

In the district school meeting, in the town meet- 
ing, in legislative halls, every where, the advo- 
cates fora more generous education could carry 
their respective audiences with them in behalf of 
increased privileges for our children, were it not 
instinctively foreseen that increased privileges 
moust be followed by increased taxation. Against 
this obstacle argument falls dead. The rich man, 
who has no children, declares it to be an invasion 
of his rights of property to exact a contribution 
from him to educate the children of his neighbor. 
The man who has reared and educated a family of 








| 
Secretary of State. 


llas is necessary for the voter in municipal affuirs; 


‘and finally, for the faithful and conscientious dis- 
‘charge of all those duties which devolve upon the 
j mheritor of a portion of the sovereignty of this 
great republic. 

i| The will of God, as conspicuously manifested in 
|; the order of nature, ani in the relations which he 
i\has established among men, places the right of 
levery child that is born into the world to sucha 
degree of education as will enable him, and, as far 
as possible, will predispose him, to perform al] do- 
mestic, social, civil, and moral duties, upon the 
same Clear ground of natural law and equity, as it 
places a child’s right, upon his first coming into 
the world, to distend his lungs witha portion of 
the common air, or to open his eyes to the common 
light, or toreceive that shelter, protection, and 
nourishment which are necessary to the continu- 
lance of his bodily existence. And so far 1s it from 
| being a wrong or a hardship to demané of the pos- 
'sessors of property their respective shares for the 
|prosecution of this divinely-ordained work, that 
\they themselves are guilty of the most far-reach- 
\ing injustice, who seek io resist or to evade the 
\contribution. ‘The complainers are the wrong- 
jdoers. The cry, ‘Stop thief,’ comes from the 
| thief nimself. * * ° . e 
Much of all that is capable of being earned by 
/man has been earned by our predecessors, and has 
|come down to us ina solid and enduring form. We 
|have not built all the houses in which we live; 
/nor all the roads on which we travel; nor all the 








children denounces it as a double tax, when he 1s' 
called upon to assist in educating the children of; 
others also; or, if he has reared his own children, | 
without educating them, he thinks it peculiarly | 
oppressive to be obliged to do for others what he 
refrained from doing even for himself. Another, 
having children, but disdaining to educate them 
with the common mass, withdraws them from 
the Public School, puts them under what he| 
calls “‘selecter influences,” and then thinks ita 
ig nere to be obliged to suppoit a school which 
contemns. Or, if these different parties.so far 
yield to the force of traditionary sentiment and! 
Usage, and to the public opinion around them, as 
to consent to do something for the cause, they soon 
reach the limit of expense where their admitted 
obligation, or their alleged char ty, terminates. 
It seems not irrelevant, therefore, in this connec- 
tion, to inquire into the nature of a man’s right to 
the property he possesses,.and to satisfy ourselves 
cting the question, whether any man j.as such 

an indefeasible title to his estates, or such an abso- 
lute ownership of them, as renders it unjust in the 


ships in which we carry on our commerce with 
the world. We have not reclaimed from the wil- 
derness all the fields whose harvests we now reap; 
‘and if we had no precious metals, or stones, or 
|pearls, but such as we ourselves had dug from the 
mines, or brought up from the bottom of the ocean, 
our coffers and our caskets would be empty indeed. 
| But even if this were not so, whence came aj] the 
iartsand sciences, the discoveries and the inven- 
| tions, without which, and without a common right 
| to which, the valuation of the prop«rty of a whole 
| nation would scarcely equal the inventory of a sin- 
|gle man,— without which, indeed, we should now 
| be ina state ofbarbarism? Whence came a knowl- 
| edge of agriculture, without which we should have 
| so ittle to reap; or a knowledge of astronomy, 
| without which we could not traverse the oceans; 
|Ora knowledge of chemistry and mechanical phi- 
ilosophy, without which the arts and trades could 
|not exist? Most of all this was found out by those 
| who have gone b. fore us, and some of it hascome 
down tous from a remote antiquity. Surely all 
these boons and blessings belong as much to poster- 

ity as to Ourselves. They have not descended to 





government to assess upon him his share of the ex- 


us to be arrested and consumed here, orto be se- 
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Questrated from the ages to come. Cato, and Ar |while the ward, or owner under the trust, may 
chimedes, and Kepler, and Newton, and Fianklin, || need money; or the former may have money, while 
and Arkwright, and Fulton, and all the bright host || the latter need raiment or shelter. The form of 
of benefactors to science «nd art, did not make or | the estate must be changed, if need be, and adapted 
bequeath their discoveries or inventions to bene‘it |! to the wants of the receiver. 
any One generation, but to increase the common | ‘The claim ofa child, then, to a portion of pre- 
enjoyments of mankind to the end of trm:. So of |eXistent property begins with the first breath he 
all the great lawgivers and moralis!s who have im- | draws. ‘I'he new born infant must have sustenance, 
proved the civil institutions of the State, who have ,and shelter, and care, If the natural parents are 
made it dangerou; to be wicked, or,—far better | removed, or parental abiliiy fails,—in a word, if 
than this,—have made it hateful to be so. Resour- || parents either cannot or will not supply the infant’s 
ces developed, and property acquired. after all|, wants,—thensociety at large,—the government,— 
these ages of preparation, after 311 these facilities having assumed to itself the ultimate control of all 
and securities, accrue net to the benefit of the pos- | properiy,—is bound to step in and fill the parent's 
sessor Only, but to that of the next and of all suc- || place. ‘Yo deny this to any child would be equiva- 
ceeding generations. * * ‘ * || ient to a sentence of death,—a capital executiou of 
If the previous argument began with sound pre- {the innocent,—at which every soul shudders. It 





OR : 


mises and has been logically conducted, then it has 
established this position,—that a vast portion of the 
present Wealth of the world either consists in, or 
has been immediately derived from, those great 


natural substances and powers of the earth. which, 


were bestowed by the Creator alike on a.] man- 


kind; or from the discoveries, inventions, Jabors 
and improvements of our ancestors, which were, 


alike designed for the common benefit of all their 
descendants. ‘The question now arises, at what 
time is this wealth to be transferred froma pre- 
ceding (0 a succeeding generation? At what point 
are the laiter to take possession of, or to derive 
benefit from it, or at what time are the former to 
surrender it in their behalf? Is each existing gen- 
eration, and each individual of an existing genera- 
tion, to hold fast to his possessions until death re- 


laxes his grasp? or is something of the right to be _ 
acknowledge, and something of the benefit to be 


yielded, betorehand? It seems tco obvious for ar- 


, would be a more cruel form of infanticide than any 
, which jg practised in China or in Africa. 

But to preserve the «nimal life of a child only, 
|, and there to stop, would be,—not the bestowment 
of a blessing, or the performance of a duty,—but 
| the infliction of a fearful curse. A child has in- 
ierests far higher than those of mere physical ex- 
isterce. Better thatthe wantsof the natural life 
|! should be disregarded, than that the higher inter- 
‘ests Of the character should be neglected. If a 

child has any claim to bread, to keep him from 
|, perishing, he hasa far higher claim to knowledge 
to preserve him from error and iis fearful retinue 
of calamities. If a child has any claim to shelter 
to proiect him from the destroying elements, he 
has a far higher claim to be rescued from the in- 
famy and perdition of vice and crime. 

All moralists agree, nay, all moralists maintain, 
that a man is as responsible for his omissions as 
‘for his commissions;—that he is as guilty of the 





gument, that the latter is the only alternative. 1f!; wrong which he could have prevenied, but did not, 
the in-coming generation have no rights until the |!'as for that which his Own hand has perpetrated. 
out-going generation have actually retired, then is| ‘They, then, who knowingly withhold sustenance 
every individual that enters the world liable to| from a new-born child, and he dies, are guilty of 
perish onthe day he is born. According to the |infanticide. And, by the same reasoning, they 
very constitution of things, each individual must || Who refuse to enlighten the intellect of the rising 
obtain sustenance and succor, a8 soon as his eyes || generation, are guilty of degrading the human race. 
open to the light, or his lungs are inflated by the|! They who refuse to train up children inthe way 
air. His wants cannot be delayed until he hiimse)f||they should go, are training up incendiaries and 
Can supply them. If the demands of his nature are | madmen to destroy property and life, and to invade 
ever to be answered, they must be answered years|| and pollute the sanciuaries of society. In a word, 
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before he can make any personal provision for 
them, either by the performance of labor or by any 
exploits of skill. The infant must be fed befure he 
can earn his bread; he must be clothed before he 
can prepare garments; he must be protected from | 
the elements before he can erect a dwelling; and it, 
is just asclear that he must be instructed before he | 
can engage a tutor. A course contrary to this 
would be the destruction of the young, that we 
might withhold their rightful inheritance. Car- 
ried to its extreme, it would be the act of Herod, 
. Seeking, in a general massacre, the life of one who 
was suppose: to endanger his power. Here, then, 
the claims of the succeeding generation, not only 
upon the affection and the care, but upon the prop- 
erty, of the preceding one, attach. God having giv- 
en to the second generation as ful] and complete a 


'if the mind is as real and substantive a part of hu- 
| man existence as the bedy, then mental attributes, 
during the periods of childhood, demand provision 
|at least as imperatively 2s bodily appetites. ‘The 
time when these respective obligations attach, cor- 
responds with the periods when the nurture, whe- 
‘ther physical or mental, is needed. As the right 
of sustenance is of equal date with birth, so the 
‘right to intellectual and moral training begins at 
, least as early as when children are ordinarily sent 
ito school. At that time, then, by the irrepealable 

law of nature, every child succeeds to so muéh 

more of the property of the community as is neces- 
|sary for his education. He is to receive this, not 
jin the form of lands, or of gold and silver, but in 
{the form of knowledge and a training to good hab- 
\its. "Lhis is one of the steps in the transfer of the 











right to the incomes and profits of the work, as he 
has given to the first, and to the third generation 
as full and complete a right as he has given to the 


Second, and so on while the world stands,—it neces- | 


sarily follows that children must come into a par- 
tial and qualified peseossicn of these rights, by the 

ramount jaw of nature, a8 soon as they are born. 

o human enactments can abolish or countervail 
this paramount and supreme law; and al] those pos- 
itive and often arbitrary enactments of the civil 
code, by which, for the encouragement of industry 
and frugality, the possessor of property is permit- 
ted to control it for a limited period after his de- 
cease, must be construed and executed in subser- 


Vience to this sovereign and irrepealable ordinance | 


of nature. 


Nor is this transfer always, or even generally to | 


be made in iciad; but according to the needs of the 
recipient. The recognition of this prirciple is 


universal. A guardian or tru:tee may possess lands, 


| property of the present to a succeedifg generation. 
{Human segacity may be at fault in fixing the 
|‘ amount of property to be transferred, or the time 

| when the transfer should be made, to a dollar or to 
'!an hour; but certainly, in a republican govern- 
|!ment, the obligation of the predecessors, and the 
| right of the successors, extend to and embrace the 
'| means of such an amount of education as will pre- 
|, pare each individual to perform all the duties 
| which devolve upon him as a man anda citizen. 
|'It may go further than this point; it certainly 
| canpot fall short of it. 


Under our political organization, the places and 
the processes where this transfer is to be provided 
‘'for, and its amount determined, are the district 
|| school meeting, the town meeting, legislative halls, 

‘and conventions for establishing or revising the 
|fundamental laws of the State. If itbe not done 
i there, society is false to its high trusts; and any 
!community, whether national or state, that ventures 
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to organize a government, or to administer a gov- \\ erature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them; 
ernment already organized, without making pro- | especialiy the University of Cambridge, public 
Vision for the free education of all its children, ||schools, and grammar schools in the.towns; to en- 
dares the certain vengeance of Heaven; and, in the|;courage private societies and public instijutions, 
squalid forms of poverty and destitution, in the | rewards and im:nunities, for the promotion of agri- 
scourges of violence and mis-rule, in the heart de- || culwre, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, manuiac- 





stroying corruptions of licentiousness and debauch- 
Si, and jn political profligacy and legalized per- 
fidy,—in all the blended and mutually aggravated 


crimes of civilization and of barbarism, will be |, 
sure to feel the terrible retributions of its delin- | 


quency. 
I bring my argument on this point, then, toa 


close; and I present a test of its validity, which, || 


as it seems to me, defies denial or evasion. 
In obedience to the laws of God and to the laws 


Of all civilized communities, society is bound to | 
protect the natural life; and the natural life cannot | 


be protected without the appropriation and use ofa 


agp of the property which society possesses. |; 


e prohibit infanticide under penalty.of death. 


We practice a refinement inthis particular. The | 


life of an infant is inviolable even before he is 
born; and he who feloniously takes it, even before 
birth, is as subject to the extreme penalty of the 
law, as though he had struck down manhood in its 
vigor, Or taken away amother by violence from 


| tures, and a natural history of the country ; to coun- 


‘tenance and inculcate the principles of humanity 
''and general benevolence, public and private char- 
ity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality 
in their dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all 
‘social affections, and generous sentiments among 
_ the people.” rian Se 





' Extract from the Message of Governor Briggs, 
of Mass., 1847. 


I cannot forbear to present to your earnest con- 
sideration, as I have heretofore presented to the 
consideration of your predecessors, the important 
subject of popular education. 

' ‘Ibis subject should be ever present with the peo- 
|| ple of the Commonwealth, and with their Legisla- 
‘ture. Neither can neglect it without bringing a 
| just reproach upon themselves, and doing injustice 
|\to the rising generation. 


| In the order of Providence, to each succeeding 


the sanctuary of home, where she blesses her off- || S¢eration of men is committed the education of 


cpetes. Bui why preserve the natural life of a the Children. ‘This is a high and sacred duty, No 
c 


ild, why preserve unborn embryos of life, if we 
do not intend to watch over and protect them, and 
to expand their subsequent existence into useful- 
ness and happiness? As individuals, or as an or- 
ganized community, we have no natural right; we 
can derive no authority or countenance from rea- 
son; we can cite no attribute or purpose of the di- 
vine nature, for giving birth to any human being, 


and then inflicting upon that being, the curse of 


ignorance, ot poverty and of vice, with all their at- 
tendant calamities. We are brought, then, to this 
startling but inevitable alternative. The natural 
life of an igfant should be extinguished as. soon as 
it is born, or the means should be provided to save 
that life from being acurse to its possessor; and 
therefore every State is bound to enactacode ot 
Jaws legalizing and enforcing Infanticide, or a code 
of laws establishing Free Schools! 

The three following propositions, then, describe 
the broad and ever-enduring foundation on which 
the Common School system of Massachusetts re- 

_ The successive generations of men, taken collec 
tively, constitute one-great Commonwealth. 


The property of this Commonwealth is pledged |! 


for the education of all its youth, up to such a 
poOint as will save them from poverty and vice, and 
prepare them for the adequate performance of their 
social and civil duties. 

The successive holders of this property are trus- 
tees, bound to the faithful execution of their trust, 
by the most sacred obligations; because embezzle- 
ment and pillage from children and descendants 
are as criminal as the same offences when perpe- 
trated against contemporaries. 

Recognizing these eternal principles of natural 
ethics, the Constitution of Massachusetts,—the fun- 
damental law of the State,—after declaring, (among 
other things,) in the preamble to the first section 


of the fifth chapter, that ‘the encouragement of 


arts and sciences, and all good literature, tends to 
the honor of GOD, the advantage of the Christian 
religion, and the great benefit of this and the other 
United States of America,” proceeds, in the sec- 
ond section of the same chapter, to set forth the 
duties of all future Legislators and Magistrates, in 
the following noble and impressive language :— 

** Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, dif- 
fused generally among the body of the people, be- 
ing necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in the 


generation can perform it but once. It cannot be 
{omitted without guilt. 

‘| Among the ancient Spartans an old man, who had 
‘|neglected to instruct his sons in some useful em- 
‘| ployment, was not entitled to receive the respect of 
|| the young men of the State when he came into their 
'| public assemblies. Standing among them with ‘his 
‘| head covered with gray hair, no one was bound to 
‘rise and give him a seat. In the nineteenth centu- 
!ry of the Christian era, what demonstration of re- 
proach would be too emphatic and withering for the 
‘young men of Massachusetts to make towards an 
‘iold man, who, as one of her Legislators, had neg- 
|, lected to provide for them the means of instruc- 
|jtion in the days of their infancy and childhood? 
|| Our predecessors have not incurred the penal'y of 
‘|such areproach. Colleges, academiesand common 
\|schools, have been cherished and nurtured by them 
| from the earliest period of our history. In this re 

|| speet, Massachusetts has always held a respectable 
position among her colonia] neighbors anit with her 
sister States. Though she has been mindful of her 
duty in this matter, much remains yet to be done. 
Her whole duty will not be performed until every 
jchild within her limits shall be made to partici- 


|| pate in the benefits, and enjoy the blessings of at 
least a common school education. The number of 
indigent foreigners who annually come among us 
with their families, demand our special attention. 
It gives me pleasure to say, that every year fur- 
me 8 a evidence that our system of education is 
||more and more diffusing its benefits and advancing 
' towards the object so much to be desired. 

'| The abstract of the Massachusetts Schoo] Returns 
|for the years 1845 and 1846, printed under the law 
\jof the State, makes a volume of 360 pages of im- 
||portant and useful matter. It presents a mass of 
‘| facts in an official form, with remarks of commit- 
j;tees upon the condition and character of the 
'| Schools, the mode of government, the qualifications 
|| Of teachers, and the duty of parents, districts and 
|towns, in relation to the subject of education, of 
|| great public interest, and highly creditable to the 
| intelligence, ability and fidelity of the commit- 
tees. It should be studied diligently by all school 
|; teachers, and could be read with profit by all the 
|! citizens of the Commonwealth. 

'| The Board of Education, with no pecuniary re- 
|| ward for their services beyond the pay ment of their 
|\actual expenses, are exerting their best efforts for 
\\the improvement of the schools and the spread of 
| knowledge among the children and youth of the 
'|State. Three Normal Schools, now in successful 
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various par‘s of the country, and among the differ- | Operation in different sections of the State, in beau- 
ent orders of the people, it shall be the duty of || tiful and commodious edifices, erected by your au- 


legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods o |'thority, and in part b 
this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of lit 


y your bounty, are putting 
'!forth a most beneficial influence in suptlying the 
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districts with competent and well qualified teach- 
ers. Teachers’ Institutes, approved by Legislative 
wisdom, and sustained by Legislative contributions, 
are becoming powerful and agreeable auxiliaries in 


| One wor about Connecticut. From the interest 
we have seen manifest within the last six months, 
we have not the least doubt that Connecticut is rea- 
dy to support all wise measures for the further ele- 


inspiring the young men and women in the differ- || vation of her schools. We know not what politi- 
cue ar bevy a a and energy in the great \\ power’ — po but iy know that a people ee 4 
3 of ins:ructing the young. pared ’ ie: “li i 
Justice toa futhful pudlie officer Jeads me to say, leapet hae siren gait tetany i “iene of 
that the indefatigable and accomplished Secretary || Hartford, Litchfield, Tolland, New Haven and 
of the Board of Fuueation, has performed and is || Middlesex, conversed with men of all parties and 
performing services in the cause of Common || sects, and received letters of encouragement from 
Soh af the qesmitien aaaiies us tloeds” ro || oe tealaoee od bo" taee ean ta aa le 
> t ien ngs. ‘Lo |! e sth:the could attend and he thinks 
iecnpete the qualifications and elevate the shemeter ;| he Knows, that Connecticut is fully ripe for progres- 
tri is : . ; i! gin sur Hy 3 0 
pre Page ay oo: Epics g eaten mer ape | pelt egge ag whore preempt ong 
belter wages { , 3 ent yment |! feeling, in every gy h 
~ ae and inore permanen employ ment || ecling, in every school society inthe state—save 
pag Eg he | sen slg le Med | prague detgenee gen Dome ny gpd oa 
ork g. J ‘reaSing || lature, at their next meeting, wi something; 
feeling in the community, that this should be done, }/ut least appoint a man to “Yecture upon cvbedte 
Wee, Page pg ete 3 og Ba “5 he ate i! re et sone “ — of . 
; e Legislature n enlightened |! building to starta Seminary for the education o 
Commonwealth, is usually the exponent of the | School Teachers, and pay for the instruction; give 
ublic sentiment on subjects upon which they act.!| something to support a paper, to be sent to every 


uring the last eight years, one hundred ang fifty | 
thousand dollars a year have been expended in this | 
Comm pnweaith in building and repairing schoo!l- 
houses; making an aggregate for the eight \ears, | 
of one million and two hundred thousind dollars. | 


‘In 1837, the amouat paid in the State for teachers’ | 


wages, for board and fuel, was less than four hun-' 
dred thousand dollars.~ In 1845-6, the sum paid for | 
these objects exceeds six hundred and t wenty thou- | 
sand dollars. For educational purposes, our peo- | 
le expend annually more thana million of dollars. | 
heiher paid in the form of taxes, or by voluntary | 
contributions, nothing could furnish better evi- 
dence of a wise and prudent foresight, or of an en- 


| district in the State, bearing directly upon the im- 


|; provement of our schools. With our large fund, 
:| we mzy have a better system of public schools, at 


a lessexpense to individuals, than can be had in 
any other State. ‘The last legislature recommend- 
‘ed all that we would ask to have done. The next 
it is believed, will take measures to carry these 
,recommendations into operation.— [Connecticut 
| School Manual.) 





} ‘6 Support Free Schools.” 
{ From Colonel Horry’s *‘ Life of General Marion.’ 
| lLoften went tosee Marion. Our evenings were 


lightened philanthropy, than the appropriation of || passed as might have been expected, between twu 


such an amount of money for the purposes of edu- | 
cation. No tax could be imposed, and in no man- | 
ner could so much money be expended, in which | 
every class of people would share so equally in its: 
benefits. The poor receive the priceless treasure | 
of instruction and knowledge which, in their mis- 
fortune, they have not the means of acquiring. | 
The rich are amply repaid for all they expend in 
the protection which the education of the poor se- 
cures to them against the depre:ations of ignorance 
anf ofcrime. It is the best insurance on property, 
at the lowest premium. It is the surest guaranty | 








for the safety and mora's of a commun'ty that can i! 


be effected. Whilst it saves the expenses of poor | 
houses, jails and penitentiaries, it does what is infi- | 
nitely more important. It rescues those unfortu- | 
nate beings who would otherwise have been the 
wretched inmates of those wretched abodes of fall- | 
en and suffering humanity, and elevates them to the | 
true condition of moral, intellectual and immortal | 
beings. That Legislature, or that people, which | 
shall do the most to advance the cause of civiliza- | 
tion, patriotism and Christianity, may expect, what 

is far more desirable than the loudest and longest | 
applause that ever burst from an excited multitude, | 
the blessing of God, and the blessing of the poor. 





Hon. Horace Mann’s Report. 
The duty of a State to bring all its citizens up to | 


old friends who had spent their better days togeth- 
‘er, in scenes of honorable enterprise and danger. 
'On the night of the last visit I made to him, obser- 
| ving that the clock was striking ten, I asked him 
if it were not near his hour of rest. 


|| §* Oh no,” said he, ‘we must not talk of bed yet. 


|Jt is but seldom, you know, that we meet. And as 

| this “* our /ast, let us take all we can of it in 

| chat. hat do you think of the times.” 

; *€O glorious times!” said I. 

| Yes, thank God!’ replied he, ‘they are glo- 

rious times, indeed; and fully equal to all that we 

had in hope when we drew our swords for inde- 

|pendence. But I am afraid they will not last 

| long.” 

| JYasked him why he thought so. 

| Oh! knowledge, sir,” said he, “is wanting! 

| knowledge is wanting! Israel of old, you know, 
was destroyed for lack of knowledge; and all nations, 
all individuals, have come to naught from the same 
cause.” 

| Jtold him I thought we were too happy to change 
so soon. : 

| <Pshaw!? replied he, ‘‘that is nothing} to the 
|purpose, Happiness signifies nothing, if it be not 
| known, and properly valued. Satan, we are told, 

|was once an angel of light, but for wantof duly 

| considering his glorious state, he rebelled and lost 

(all. And how many hundreds of young Carolinians 

| have we not known, whose fathers left them all 


the highest pitch of mental and moral culture, is| the means of happiness; elegant estates; handsome 


set forth in this Report, by arguments and by elo- 

uence perfectly overwhelming. Massachusetts is 
tone a great work in the elevation of her schools. 
The Governo:, the Legislature, the Board of Edu- 


| wives; and inshort, every blessing that the most 
jluxurious could desire? Yet they could not rest, 
,until by drinking and gambling, they had fooled 


| away their fortunes, parted from their wives, and 


cation and its Secretary; are calling upon the peo-|| rendered themselves the veriest beggars and 


ple to come up higher and higher, and HIGHER in| 
the enterprise of thoroughly educating the entire 
mass of the children and youth. And the children 
and youth thus educated,—soon to be the governors 
legislators, Boards of Education, Committees, and 
parents of the State, will call upon the next gener- 
ation for still greater efforts for the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral education of the entire people. 
And what philanthropist, what patriot, what 
Christian, wouid desire any limit to progress here, 


| black guards on earth. , : 

«‘ Now, why was all this, but for lack of knowledge? 
| For had those silly Ones but known the evils of po 
iverty, wWhatavile thing it is to weara dirty shirt, 
'a long beard, and ragged coat; to go without a 

inner, orto spunge for it among growling rela- 

tions; Or to be b>spattere', or run over in the 
streets, by the sons of those who were once their 
father’s overseers; I say, had those poor boobies, 





short of perfection? 


| 
| in the days of their prosperity, known these things 
las they now do, would they have squcndered away 
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the precious means of independence and pleasure, that took place among the citizens from the same 
and have brought themselves to ali this shame and !/cause! As proof that such hellish tragedies would 
sorrow? No’ never, never, never. '|mever have been acted had our State but been en- 

*‘ And so it is, most exactly, with nations. If:|Jightened, only let us look at the people of New 
those that are free and happy, did but know their)|England. From Pri ain their fathers had fled to 
blessings, do you think they would ever exchange ||-America for religion’s sake. Religion had taught 
them for slavery? If the Carthageniansjfor ex-/|t1em that God created men to be happy; that to be 
ample, in the days of their freedom and self-gov-.; bap y they must have virtue; that virive is not to 
ernment, whenthey obeyed no laws, but of their; be attained without knowledge, nor knowledge 
own making; paid no taxes, but for their own! withcut insttuction, nor public instruction without 
benefit; and free as air, pursued their own inter-!, FREE sCHeoty, ner free schools without legisla- 
est as they liked; I say, if that once glorious and | tive order.” 
happy people, had known their blessings, would |: 
they have sacrificed them all by their accursed fae- | & 
tions, to the Romans, to be ruled, they and (eir, 
children, with a rod of iron, to be burithened like | 
beasts, and crucified like malefactors? No, surely 
they would not. 

“Well, now to bring this home to ourselves. | 
We fought for self-governmen:; and God has 
Pleased to give us one, better calculated perhaps |; 





Ceacher’s Mepartwent. 


From-the School Manual. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Epirer.—I have taught schoo] several sum- 





to protect our rights, to foster our virtues, to call 
forth our energies, and to advance our condition || 
nearer to perfection and happ'ness, than any gov-); 
ernment that was-ever framed under the sun. " 

. But what signifies even {nis governmen’, di- 
vine as it is, if it be not known and prized as it de- | 
serves?” . 

Tasked him how he thought this could best be 
done? 

“Why, certainly,” 
ScHooLs.” 

I shook my head. 

He observed it, and asked me what I meant by 
that. 

TI told him I was afraid the legislature 
would look to their popularity, and dread the ex- 
pense. 

He exclaimed, ‘God preserve our | gislature 
from such ‘penny wit, and p: und foolishness! 
What sir? keep a nation in ignorance rather than 
vote a little of their own money for educa- 
tion !? e “ ‘ ‘a 

I sighed and told h*m 1 wished he had not, 
enn the subject; for it had made me very 
sad. 

“Yes,” replied he, ‘it is enough to make any 


replied he, ‘‘Ey FREE 


‘Toutof schoo! when they can. 


jthen be in the school house. 


mers, and expect to te: ch agaun the coming seavon; 


and you will do me 2: d o-hersagreat favor if you 
will tell us how te kcep children awake and mier- 
ested curing the long, warm days. Some of our 
school bcuses are Small, and destitute of blinds and 
Curtains, (an!'y as We putup newsyspers or cotton 
eioth before the Winaows,) and the light is biinc- 
ing to the eves, and the heat oppressive. Scholars 
are dulland sleepy, and many of thera wiil stay 
Some of the older 
boys wijl go off intothe fields and woods, and 
spend halfthe day, sometimes allthe cay, tather 
‘lhe small scholars 
have no books adap‘ed to their age and capacities, 
and they must necessarily sit idle while the older 
ones are reading and reciting. ‘The very smallest 
T put to bed, both for my sake and theirs; for the 
little creatures can‘not sit stillon such seats as we 
have, and it seems crnel to demond it. I doubt 
whether the inmates of our gaols and prisons suffer 
half as much from confinement and want of conifort- 
able situations as our children. 

Lut Jet this pass. What can we do, during the 
Warm months, to interest and instruct small chil- 
dren? What studies would you reconimend? What 
methods of teaching? What general exercises to 


one sad. Fut it cannot be he!ped but by a wiser)|Weke up and improve the mind? Tell us some 
course of thirgs; for, if people will not do what !|/ittle shings, for we have little minds to deal with. 
will make them happy, God will surely chastise !,Can you not invent something adapted lo our capaci~ 


them; and this dreadful] loss of public proper'y, is 
one token of Ris displeasure at our neglect of pub- 
lic instruction.” 

I asked him if this were really his belief. 


*¢ Yes, sir,” replied he, with great earnesiness, | 


‘itis my belief, and | would not exchange it for 
worlds. It is my firm belief that every evil un- 


ties You talk learnedly enough about high at- 
tainments ard mental disciplire; now please tell 
us ufal to de to secure these, andreceive the thanks 
of cne FEMALE TFACHER. 
In the first place go tothe ccmmittee-man and 
‘oll him you went a large bisckboard, (if you have 
not one.) four or six feet long. ond two feet wide. 


der the sun is of the nature of chastisement, ard | pjace this in a position where the smallest child- 
appointed of the infinitely good Being, for ovr ren canuse it, and several times a day exercise all 
benefit. Ww hen you seeay°uch, who, but lately.’ the classes of the ;:chool at the bozrd. Have the 
was the picture of bloom and manly beauty, now | jet‘ers of the a'phabet printed on it for the youngest, 
utterly withered and decayed; his body bent; his) and teach them to make the letters. Children three 
teeth dropping out; his nose consumed; with fetid or four years old can be taught to make letters, and 
breath, ichorous eyes, and his whole appearance ‘they will learn their names in five days by this 
most putrid, ghastly, and Joathsome, you are filled); method. Write words, snd teach those who are 
with pity and with horror; you can hardly believe |teginning to read, {o write words and read them 
there is a God, or hardly refrain from charging |’ j;ox, the board or slate. Jet all the small children 
him with cruelty. But where folly raves, wisdom jaye slates to practice upon the copies you set for 
adores. In this awful scourge of Jawless lust, wis-|' them. They willacquire much that is Valuable in 


dom discerns the infinite price which heaven sets, 
on conjugal purity and Jove? In like manner, the | 
enormous sacrifice of public property, in the last | 
war, being no more, a* before observed, than the | 
natural effect of public ignorance, ought to teach | 
us, that of all sins, there is none so hateful to God 
as national ignorance; that unfailing spring of NA- 
TIONAL INGRATITUDE, REBELLION, SLAVERY, an 
WRETCHEDNESS! 

‘But, if it be melancholly to think of so many 
elegant houses, rich furniture, fat cattle, and pre- 
cious crops, destroyed for want of that patrivtism, 
which a true knowledge of our interests would 
have inspired; then how much more melancholly, 
to think of those torrents of precious blood that 








were shed, those cruel slaughters and massacres, 


this way; the plan will busy them. and lighten and 
shorten the long hours of the summer day. There 
is nothing like employment to interest and profit 
chiliren. We well remember the painful sensa- 
tions of our young, shool-boy days. Nithing to do! 
Only go tothe teacher end say a few letters or 
words afier her, then—‘‘Go sit still and fold up 
your hands.” To have used a slate would have 
been an offence punishable by the laws, and the 
floor of the school room was the only black-board. 
If we fell asleep and tumbled from the plank, we 
were cuffed for noisy behavior, picked up and drop- 
ped upon our seat with a bounce that kept us 
awake for the next fifteen minutes. 

Humanity has come to the relief of the idle pris- 
oner, and given him something ¢o do; thereby re- 
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lieving him of nine-tenths of his suffering. And I | 
have some hope for the thousands of litt!e children | 
in our schools, 100 yourg to study books, and 
doomed, six hours a day, to the most insupporta- 


* ple of ail suffering to a healihy vigorous child, that 


of sitting still and doing nothing; suspended often be- 

tween the heavens and earth, on a backless plank, |, 
with no resting place fur the soles of their feet. 
Give them emploiment. Set them to doing some- 
thing, while the larger scholars are reading and 
reciting. Let them go out twice ina half dey, and 
remain, if the ground is dry, twen y or thirty min-| 
utes. Call them round the black-board several 

times a day, and exercise thei in a great variety 

of lessons; numerals, figures, arithmetical tables, 

drawing geometrical figures, and a great variety of 
objects, the sounds of letters, punctuation marks. 

any and every thing which you can think of that is 

adapted to their ezpacities, and calculated to inter- 

est and instruct them.- Children o!d enough to be 

taught the elements of geography, :.on be profiia- 

bly occupied a portion of the day in drawing the 

shape of the states and countries as ziven on the 

maps. As soun as they can make jetiers, have 

them spell words by writing them. ‘There are sev- 

eral books which coniain a great variety of exer- | 
cises for small childrer, and the teacher should 
have One such book at least, to suggest topics for 
practice. 

The black-board can be used with creat profit in | 
drilling all the classes of the school. The more it | 
isused, the more thoroughly will the school be 
instructed. 

Another thing; have a few simple tunes for the 
school to sing; and when the scholars get tired or 
dull, strike up, and have all join inthe song. This). 
will wake them up and inspire them with new life. | 

During some of the more pleasant days, spend an 
hour in going into the woods or fields, and teach |! 
all the school the names of trees, vegetables, birds, | 
insects, minerals, &c. ‘Tell them the uses of all || 
these various objects; anid in this way you will. 
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Scolding,. 

Much injury is done to children by scolding. 
It should be a prime object with the teacher 
as well as the parent, to gain the affections of 
his children; and frequent scolding renders this 
almost Impossible. It alienates the hearts of 
young children. Depend upon it, they cannot 
love you as well after you have berated them, 
as they did before. You may approach them 
with firmness and ecision—you may punish them 
with severity adequate to the nature of their 
offences—and they will feel the justice of your 
conduct, and love you notwithstanding all. But 
they hate scolding. It excites bad feelings, while 
it discloses weakness in you, and lowers you in 





‘their estimation.— Nchuvl Friend. 


Physical Education. 
Fxercise, every body admits, is essential to 
health. Exercise is the great law for securing the 
health and strength of every part of the constitu- 


‘tion, physical and mental. ‘In this place, it is con- 


sidered as promoting the action of the muscular 


system. he muscles of any portion of the body, 
when worked by exercise, draw additional nour- 


ishment from the blood, and by the repetition of 
the stimulus, if it is not excessive, increase in size, 
strength and freedom of action. The regular ac- 
tion of the muscles promotes and preserves the 
uniform circulation of the blood, which is the 


! prime eendition of health, 


It should be an important object in education, to’ 
give children a considerable degree of bodily 
strength. Itis not merely of high utility for the 
laborious occupations in which most persons pass 
their lives; it is often a great support to moral dis- 
positions. We should excite good impulses in 


keep their minds awake, cultivate their faculties ||Children, and also give them the utmost strength 


of observation and attention, as well as give them || 
much useful information. After a ramble of this. 
kind, let the older pupils write a description of | 
what they have seen, and tell what they have’ 
learned. .In this way you can find the best topies | 
for grammar lessons. Parents will not object to | 
this ceurse, if proper attention is paid to the con-'! 
duct of the children, and they find that their chil- 
dren are jnteresied snd improved by it. Ey thus || 
uniting re With study, you will cdo much, || 
very much, for the intellectual and moral welfare of 
your scholars. 

Permit us to say that almost everything, as it 
respects the interest and profit of your school, de- 
pends upon yourself. Give your school new ideas 
every day, and you will find little trouble in keep- 
ing the children awake. A teacher of small scho- |! 
lars must know a little of great many things, and |! 
cultivate a tact at illustration. A child's mind does || 
not follow a course of consecutive ;easoning, or | 
any thing else, only fora moment atatime. But, 
it is naturally on the alert, always inquiring, and | 
curious to know everything. To follow it aright, || 
and happily to instruct and develop it, demands |} 
more skill than to teach a class ot college students | 
And it is more important to have right instruction | 
in childhood than at any future period in life. 

Finally, ask the district to furnish good curtains | 
for the windows; we would say, blinds, were it not | 
a hopeless enterprise to undertake. Parents will 
have blinds for the meeting-house, where they are | 
needful three hours a week; but rarely will t' ey | 
have thm for the school-house, where they are 
needed thirty-six hours a week; and needed more | 
forthe school-house, because the eyes are in con- | 
stant use. But they will furnish curtains; if not, | 
take ajl the old Whig and Democratic and Aboli- | 
tion newspapers, and do the best youcan; thencall | 
upon the Female Charitable Society, and if this or | 
some benevolent institution will not listen to your | 





of mind and body to carry them out. The gym- 
nastic exercises profess to be scientifically adpated 
to the development of the human frame; and 
many of them no doubt are so. They fail, or be- 
come injurious, by furnishing no contemporane- 
ous mental excitement, or by being used without 
regard to the health or strength of the individual. 
‘The mere exercise of the muscles, while the mind 
is inert or averse, iscomparatively of little value. 
‘The etlicacy of exercise requires the direction of 
the attention and the muscular effort to the same 
point at the some moment. Most of the common 
sports of childhood secure this; but they seldom 
require the operation of more than a particular set 
of muscles. It would be desirable to have games 
which should at once interest, exercise various 
muscles, and keep all the players as active as pos- 
sible. Foot-ball, perhaps, is one of the best in 
common use. It keeps a whole field in excitement 
and action. Cricket is a fine game; but there is 
little continuous exercise, except for the striker 
and bowler. Prison-base, hunt the hare; hoopr,. 
whipping tops, are all good; but there is evident- 
ly required a set of games which, with an interes- 
ting purpose, would keep all engaged in them ac- 
tive, give full play tothe voice, and call for the 
exercise of strength and activity in all the differ- 
ent muscles. Who ever shall supply this want, 
will confer a service of no ordinary kind on educa- 
tion. The want exists to a still greater degree in 
female education; most of the best exercises for 
boys being unsuitable for girls. 

Reciting and reading aloud are physical accom- 
plishments, with important effects, both physieat 
and mental. Clear enunciation is not un-connect- 
ed with clearness of mind. By careful manage- 





** Sorrows of School Keeping,” call upon the Man- 
ual and you shall have a few contrasts toset their 
consistency in a true light. ' 





ment from early childhood, this habit may be es- 
tablished, if the organs of speech are not defective. 
Speaking aloud is a powerful exercise of those all- 
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important organs, the Jungs, as well as of various '' 
muscles of the lower part of the trunk, Perhaps, | 
if the physical power of@fstinct and composed ut- | 
terance were general, it woukl tend more than! 
even a considerable increase of intelligence to free 
men from the influence of demagogues. Persons 
who happen to possess this jower, in conjunction ,, 
with a certain superficial fluency, exercise in pub- 
lie meetings an influence alnjust marvelous over 
men vastly their superiors in intellect and informa-_ 
tion. A loud voice does wonders in time of ex- 
citement. If every man who had thoughts hada 
power of uttering them before assemblies of his 
fellow-citizens, the despotism of demagogues’ 
would be at an end. Singing is another branch of 
physical education, if indeed that can be called || 
physical which ought also to be an exercise of the | 
intellect, and still more of the heart, and which ' 
may become a powerful instrument for the refine- | 
ment and elevation of mankind. Its physical use 
is considerable. It gives as much healthful exer-! 
cise to the lungs and chest, as reading aloud or} 
recitation. But, as a spring of cheerfulness,—a ,, 
_means of tranquilizing excited feelings,—a source * 
of enjoyment when the exhaustion of bodily labor || 
prevents the indulgence of more purely intellectu- | 
al tastes,—and a mode of satisfying that desire of, 
excitement, which, in the intervals of business or 
study, is sure to present itself, ana which, if it 
find no pure and legitimate gratifications, sceks 
those which are neither,—music is a blessing of 
which we can scarcely Over-estimate the value.) 
The faculty was not given man to lie dormaat, It 
is all but universal in the specics, The kind may 
be rude, where the taste is rude; but music, in 
ome shape, every where gladdens man’s existence. |: 
We can make the enjoyment more varied and in- 
tense by cultivation, and blend it with the purest |, 
and most exalted feelings, instead of allowing it to! 
add force to temptation by its alliance with vi-' 
cious pleasures. Wind and stringed instruments 
are expensive; but the most perfect of all instru- 
ments, the voice, is within reach of all. At least 
there are few children, who, being begun with at) 
an early age, cannot be trained to sing so as to de- | 
rive and communicate pleasure. A fondness for | 
music, even of the rudest kind, is a taste above the |, 
dominion of sense. It raises man above the level | 
of brute appetite. A degree of cultivation, within || 
reach of all. would make it a standard enjoyment. | 
Love of music must bring innumerable gentle and '. 
kindly sympathies along with it. Whatever is, 
greatest and most beautiful in thought, or nature, | 
or in human deeds, finds utterance in music, 3nd 
through music finds a way to the general heart, 


Music, thus appealing to the highest feelings. is: 
amoral agent. It is also an organ of great power) 
‘for the expression of religious feelings. The lof-' 
tiest conceptions of the divinity—the profoundest |, 
adoration—the ideas struggling out of the depths) 
of the soul of the power and beauty and goocness '' 
‘of God and creation, to which language, made up| 
by the senses, seems so weak and inadequate—| 
bursts forth with the fullness of inspiration in the |, 
music of Handel; and who with even the rudest |; 
power of appreciation, can listen to those immor- i 
tal strains, without being raised into sympathy). 
with the eternal aspirations of the highest minds 
for the spiritual and infinite? 


all 


plicity and beauty through the medium of singing, 
in early education, becomes generally understood, 
it will seein a worthy office for minds of the high- 


est order to compose songs for children.—School 
Friend. 





The Education of the Heart. 

«Jt is the vice of the age to substitute learning 
for wisdom—to edueate the head, and to forget that 
there is a more important education necessary for 
the heart. ‘The reason is cuitivated at anage when 
nature does not furnish the elements necessary to a 
successful cultivation of it;‘and the child is soli- 
cited to reflection, when he is only capable of sen- 
sation and emotion. In infancy the attention and 
the memory are only excited strongly by things 
which impress the senses, and move the heart; and 
a father shall instil more solid and available in- 
struction in an hour spent in the fields, where wis. 
dom and goodness are exemplified, seen and felt, 
than in a month spent in the study, where they are 
expounded in stereotyped aphorisms. 

‘No physician doubts, that precocious children, 
in fifty cases for one, are mueh the worse for the 
discipline they have undergone. The mind seems 


‘to have been strained, and the foundations for in- 


sanity are Jaid. When the studies of maturer 


years are stuiled into the head of a child, people-do 


not reflect on the anatomical fact, that the brain of 
an infant is not the brain of a man; that the one is 
contirmed, and can bear exertion—the other is 
growing, and requires repose: that to force the at- 
tention to absiract facts—to Load the memory with 
chronological «nd historical or scientific detail—in 
short, to expect a child’s brain to bear with impu- 


; nity the exertions of a man’s, is just as rational as 


it would be to hazard the same sort of experiment 
on its muscles. 

“ The first eight or ten years of life should be 
devoted to the education of ine heart—to the for- 
mation of principles, rather than to the acquire- 
ment of what is usually termed knowledge. WNa- 
ture herself points out such a course; for the emo- 
tions are then the liveliest,and most easily moulded, 
being as yet unalloyed by passion. It is from this 
source that the mass of men are hereafter to draw 
their sum of happiness or misery; the actions 
of the immense majority are, under all circumstan- 
ces, determined much more by feeling than reflec- 
tion, in truth life presents an infinity of occasions 
where it is essential to happiness that we should 


‘feel rightly: very few where it is at all necessary 


that we should think profoundly. 
‘sUp tothe seventh year of life, very great chang- 


‘es are going on in the structure of the brain, and 


demand therefore the utmost attention not to inter- 
rupt them by improper or over excitement. Just 
that degree of exercise should be given to the 
brain at this period as is necessary to its health; 
and the best is vral instruction, exemplified by ob- 
jects which strike the senses.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that at this pe- 
riod of life, special attention should be given, both 
by parents and teachers, to the physical develop- 
ment of the child. Pure air and free exercise are 
indispensable; and wherever either of these are 
withheld, the consequences will be certain to ex- 
tend themselves over the whole future life. The 
seeds of protracted and hopeless suffering have, in 


In teaching children to sing, the simplest com-|, innumerable instanees, been sown in the constitu- 


binations, both of poetry and music, should be pre- 
sented, but they should be beautiful as well as sim- 
le. The early associations are the most lasting. 


e ought to make them beatiful. The songs of, 


Childhood should be such as may be loved in after 
life, and may contribute to form a pure taste. 
‘When the importance of presenting images of sim 


- 


tion of the child, simply th rogh ignorance of this 
' great fundamental physical law; and the time has 
come when the united voices of these innocent vie- 
' tims should aseend, “ trumpet-tongued” to the ears 
\of every parent and even teacher in the land, “Give 
}WS FREE AIR, and WHOLFSOME EXERCISE; leave to 
\develop our expanding energies in accordance 
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with the laws of our being; and full scope for the || Life of a Naturalist. 
elastic and bounding impulses of our young blood!” | The adventures and vicissitud@ which have fal- 
‘len to my lot, instead of tending to diminish the 
Kind Worls, 'fervid enthusiasm of my nature, have imparted a 
They do not cost much. It does not take long |toughness to my bodily constitution, naturally 
to utterthem. They never bi'ster the tongue or { strong, and to my mind, naturally buoyant, an 
lips on their passage into the world, or occasion | elasticity such as to assure me that, though some- 
any other kind of bodily suffering. And we have} What old, and considerably denuded in the frontal 
never heard of any mental trouble arising from |. "¢sion, I could yet perform on foot a journey of 








this quarter. |, any length, where I should thereby add materially 
Though they do not cost much, yet they accom.| t© ur knowledge of the ever interesting creatures 
?ish much. || which have for so long a time occupied my thoughts 


1. They help one’s good nature and good will, |! by day, and filled my dreams with pleasant images. 
One cannot be ina habit of this kind, without}; Nay, reader, had I a new lease of life presented to 
thereby pecking away something of the granite || ™¢, I should choose for it the very occupation in 
roughness of his own nature. Soft words will!) Which I have been engaged. 
soften his own soul. Philosophers tell us, that !| And, reader, the life which I have led has been 
the angry words a man uses, in his passion, are || in some respects 2 singular ohe. Think of a per- 
fuel to the flame of his wrath, and make it blaze |! S0n, intent on such pursuits as mine have been, 
the more fiércely. Why then should not words of|! aroused at an early dawn from his rude couch on 
the opposite character produce opposite results, |! the alder-fringed brook of some nothern valley, or 
and that most blessed of all passions of the soul, |in the midst of some yet unexplored forest of the 
kindness, be augmented by kind words. People|! west, or perhaps on the soft and warm sands of 
that are forever speaking kindly, are forever disin. |, ‘he Florida shores, and listening to the pleasing 
clining themselves to il! temper. ‘melodies of songsters innumerable saluting the 

2. Kind words make other people good natured. | magnificent orb, from whose radiant influence the 
Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch|! creatures of many worlds receive life and light. 
them, and sarcastic words irritate them, and bit- |) Refreshed and re-invigorated by healthful rest, he 
ter words make them bitter, and wrathful words || starts upon his feet, gathers up his store of curi- 
will make them wrathful. And kind words also{! osities, buckles on his knapsack, shoulders his 
produce their own image on men’s souls. And a} trusty firelock, says a kind word to his faithful dog, 
beautiful image it is. ‘They soothe and quiet and jj and re-commences his pursuit of zoological know- 
comfort the hearer. ‘'hey shame him out of his!; ledge. Now the morning is spent, and a squirrel 
sour, morose, unkind feelings. And he has to be-|! or a trout affords him a repast, Should the day be 
come kind himself |! warm. he reposes for a time under the shade of 

There is such a rush of xIl other kind of words, ome tree. The woodland choristers again burst 
in our days, that it seems desirable to give kind {| forth into song, and he starts anew to wander 
words a chance among them. ‘There are vain || wherever his fancy may direct him, or the object 
words, and idle words, and spiteful words, and l'of his search may lead him in pursuit. When 
silly words and empty words. Now kind words!! evening approaches, and the birds are seen be- 
are better than the whole of them, aud it is a pity |‘ taking themselves to their retreat, he looks for 
that, among the improvements of the present age, ||some place of safety, erects his shed of green 
birds of th's feather might not have more of a|/ boughs, kindles a fire, prepares his meal, and as 
chance than they have had to spread their wings. | the pigeon or blue winged teal, or perhaps the 

Kind words are in danger of being driven from'! breast of a turkey or a steak of venison, sends its 
the field, like frightened pigeons, in these days of delicious perfumes abroad, he enters into his 
boisterous words, and warlike words, and passion- |! parchment-bound journal the remarkable incidents 
ate words. ‘They have not the brass to stand up,!|and facts that have occurred in the course of the 
like so many grenadiers, and fight their own way! day. Darkness has now drawn her sable curtain 
among the throng. Besides, they have been out || over the scene; his repast is finished, and kneeling 
of use 80 long that they hardly know whether they |, on the earth he raises his soul to Heaven, grateful 
have any right to make their appearance any || for the protection that has been granted him, and 
more in our bustling world ; not knowing but that ||the sense of the divine presence in this solitary 
perhaps, the world was done with them and they |!place. Then wishing a cordial good night to all 
would not like their company any more. |‘near friends at home, the American woodsman 

Let us welcome them back. We have not done; wraps himself up in his blanket, and closing his 
with them. We have not yet begun to use them; eyes, soon falls into that comfortable sleep which 
in such abundance as they ought to be used. We '! never fails him on such occasions.— [4udubon. 
cannot spare them.—N, }. Evangelist. i! 








Pressure of the Sea. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATF. Str CHARLES WETH-!' Ifa piece of wood which floats on the water be 
ERELL.—It is said of Sir Charles (then Mr.) Weth-'| forced down to a great depth in the sea, the pres- 
erell, that, when he was attending a parliamenta- ' sure of the surrounding liquid will be forced into 
ry committee on a contested Cornish election, as|| the pores of the woo, and so increase its weight 
counsel for the sitting member, a witness to speak || that it will no longer be capable of floating or 
to a fact which his client's safety required to be) rising to the surface. Hence the timber of ships, 
proved was called for by the chairman, but in||which have foundered in the deep part of the 
vain. Sir Ckeries, ina whisper with the solici-| ocean, never rise again to the surface, like those 
tor, ascertained that he wasat home, and that it;/whigh have sunk near the shore. A diver may 
would take three days to send for him and bring |; with impunity plunge to certain depths of the sea; 
him to town. {‘ Then send off a post-chaise and | but there is alimit beyond which he cannot live 
four at once, and I will argue the point whether || under the pressure to which he is subject. For 
he is anecessary witness or not in the meantime,” | the same reason it is probable that there is a depth 
The argument was far from concluded when, to-|'at which the fishes cannot live. They have, ac- 





wards the close of the third day, the witness ar- | cording to Joslin, been caught in a depth at which 
rived; and it is said that the learned counsel was|' they must have sustained a pressure of eighty tons 


annoyed at being interrupted 90 abruptly. 


to each square foot of the surface of their bodies. 
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WM. H. CAMPBELL, Enitror. 


ALBANY, JUNE, 1847. 


It gives us much pleasure to inform ou: 
readers, that the Legislature, just previous 
to its adjournment, granted the usual ap- 
ar pan to the District School Journal. 

e do not, however, wish to keep con- 
cealed, the fact that the appropriation was 
voted for by some, with great reluctance, 
and it cannot be doubted that their objec- 
tions arose from no prejudice against the 
cause of education, but simply from the 
fact that in some regions of the State, the 


numbers of the Journal were not taken}| 


from the Post Office. 

But why,dt may be asked, is not’ the 
Journal taken from the Post Office? Is it 
not the dufy of the Clerk of the district to 
take it wi Has he any option in the 
case? Not the least. It ts his duty to 
take it owt, and if he does not he is delinquent, 

But, it was furthermore stated during the 
progress of the debate in the Assembly, 
that the Journal was wainteresting, being 
filled with the reports and proceedings ot 
town and county institutes. But such an 
objection was not made, and could not be 
made by any gentleman who had read the 
Journal for the last eighteen months; for, 
during the whole of that period, very few 
of these reports have been published. It 
was thought that as they had only a local 
interest, the columns of the Journal could 
be occupied more profitably, and they were 
So occupied. 

It is, also, our purpose to pursue the same 
course.in the future. We wish to present 
to our readers that kind of reading which 
may be generally profitable and acceptable ; 
and it is hoped that no friend of county in- 
stitutes will feel offended at us, for attempt- 





remove the ignorance of children, than to 
be forced to pay for the restraining of their 
vices when they have grown up. For the 
one or the other we shall have to pay ; and 
we shall have obtained no ordinary ad- 
vancemcut in salutary knowledge, when we 
have learned, that a child saved from vice 
and trained to virtue, is a curse averted and 
a bles-ing received in its stead. 

One would think that this was a truth 
which had been burned into ovr very hearts, 
For, most assuredly, the lamentable effects 
of crime have been widely spread and deep 
ly felt. But, while all feel the evil cf 
crime, few seem to think of its cause cr 
cure, and those few who do think, seem, 
from their action, to imagine that there is 
'more potency in prison bars and manacles 
and fetters, than in youthful training. But 
we must all be taught more wisdom, oF 
woe shall betide us. Here then, friends of 
education, is your high and holy mission: 
to make the whole community feel that the 
jtraining of the young to rectitude is the 
one thine needful. You must never grow 

weary or be discouraged. Let the rich re- 
ward of success cheer you; agitate and ag- 
| fate, until the cause of education shall be 
iso eushrined in all men’s hearts, that he 
iwho speaks evil of it, or seeks to injure it, 
‘shall be regarded as no better than an in- 
| fanticide. 


{ 
' 








Mr. Eprror :—Permit me to call the at- 


teachers, to the importance of punctuation in 
| written communications. This subject has 
ibeen tuo much neglected. There are many 
persons among those who consider them- 
iselves well educated, and even among feach- 
lers, who, in their written correspondence, 
| make use of almost every variety of construc- 
ition in our language, without the use of a 








be 2? arg toed mark, Should those very 
‘individuals discover a printed article desti- 





‘tention of your readers, and especially of 


ing to act in such a way as to deprive of!!tute of punctuation, they would condemn it 
his weapons any objector who may arise iu) ut once, as unintelligible; and vet they sup- 
some future assembly. || pose their scribbling, often wretchedly bad, 
‘can be understood with perfect ease, and 
: County Institutes, ‘| without even the possibi/ity of misappre- 
We have received numerous letters and |! hension. 
papers, giving accounts of the Institutes held|! Such a state of things ought not to exist. 
this spring, and we are happy to say that;/Our language is madc up of parts havin 
they show a deep and increasing interest in |jcertain relations to each other; and it 
the cause of Common School Education. |! necessary that those relations should be un- 
Go on and prosper. It is better to prerent| derstood in order to make the language in- 
crime, by the pre-occupation of the heart! telligible. 
with the seeds of religion and virtue, than|; The importance of this subject, perhaps, 





to leave children to grow up in ignorance, may be better illustraicd by a few exam- 
and then be forced to erect work-houses, |! ples, take the following: “ There were id 
jails and gibbets to restrain their vices. It jj the coach the following persons: Mr. Mur- 

I pby Mr. Smith his son a lawyer Mr. Joha- 


is better for the communily to pay taxes to 
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son his brother-in-law end two other gen- 
tlemen.” Now, without any punctuation, 
the reader would be unable to determine 
whether there were five, six, seven, eight 
or nine persons mentioned ; and he would 
be equally undecided with regard to the 
profession or relationship of the different in- 
dividuals. Let it be punctuated as follows: 


“Mr. Murphy, Mr. Smith, his son, a law-; 


yer, Mr. Johnson, his brother-in-law, and 
two other gentleinen.”” Here we havenine 
persons, the lawyer and minister not being 
related to any of the others. Again: ‘ Mr. 
Murphy; Mr. Smith, his scn, a lawyer; 
Mr. Johnson, his brother-in-law, a minister; 
and two other gentlemen.”’ Here we have 
five persons, Mr. Smith being a lawyer and 
son of Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Johnson being 
his brother-in-law and a minister. Again: 
“Mr. Murphy; Mr. Smith; his son, a laws) 
yer; Mr. Johnson; his brother-in-law, a 
minister ; and two other gentlemen.” Now 
we have seven, the lawyer being son of Mr. 
Smith, and the minister brother-in-law to 
Mr. Johnson, By varying the punctuation, 
the meaning could be changed several times 
more. 

Again, take the following: ‘He is an 


I Mr. Epitrcr,—The following preamble, and 
{resolutions were passed unanimously at a meeting 
jj ofthe Tioga County Teachers Association, held at 
{the village of [Newark on the 13 of Feb. They 
‘jcalled forth a spirited discussion, in which teach- 
Hi ers, and superintendents participated. 
4 Subscriber of Tioga co. 
i} Whereas, The legislature appropriates the sum 
|: of $2,8€0 annually, that the District School Journal 
|| may be furnished to every District in the State free 
of expense to the inhabitants of the districts: and, 
Whereas, fis made the duty of the district clerk 
to take the Journal from the P. O. and, at the end 
.of each year have the volumes bound, and deposi- 
ited in the district libraries: and, Whereas, the 
| State Superintendent has repeatedly requested, and 
sometimes ordered ‘Town Superintendents to see 
‘that the district clerks faithfully performed this 
part of their duties: and, Whereas, by later de- 
|cisions the Town Suprintendenets are now author- 
jized to get the volumes of the.Journal bound and 
‘retain the postage. and price o inding out of the 
library meney: and, Whereas, we have good and 
| sufficient reason to believe that largenumbers of the 
_Journal are allowed to remain from month to 
‘month and in many cases from year to year in the 
several post-offices in this county, whereby the 
‘inhabitants, school officérs, and teachefs of the 
several districts, are deprived of the legal, and 
practical information contained in that truly valu- 
‘able paper, therefore, 


|| Resolved, That we as teachers respectfully re- 


|quest the several town superintendents of this 
county, to take all proper and legal measures to 
‘have the Journals which are sent to their respec- 





old and experienced MAN in vice and wich-'\tive towns so disposed of, that all concerned may 
edness he is never ENGAGED in opposing the} be benefited by this liberality of the State. 


workers of za7quity he takes DELIGHT When, 


Resolved, ‘Lhat copies of the abeve preamble 


j;and resolution be forwarded to the town superin- 


the poor are in distress he never RFIOICES | endents of this county who 2re not present. 


but hopes for better days.’ If a pause be}, 





made at each of the words in small capitals,)) Genres anp Corn WaTER.—Men of genius are 


avery good man is described; if at the 
words in italics, a very bad man. 

** Gen. Taylor says the Picayune has de- 
feated the Mexicans.”” The above sen- 


‘ tence, correct if properly punctuated, with- 


out punctuation makes the Picayune de- 
feat the Mexicans. 

Examples could be multiplied, showing 
the importance of this subject, but the 
above are deemed sufficjent. 

It is desirable that feachers should give 
their attention to this subject; that they 
should teach it to their scholars. Let theim 
be taught to punctuate as they write; that 
it is as important to insert the pauses in 
their proper places, as the words or letters ; 
they will thus form habits which will ena- 
ble them, as they grow up, to punctuate as 
unerringly as they can spell their words. 

It may be said that there is no establish- 
ed system of rules for punctuation. It is 


‘true, there is not a perfect system, but 


there are rules enough in nearly all our 
mmars to enable us to avoid all ambigu- 
ity in our writing, and, for the sake of the 
public generally, and printers particularly, 
thes tules should be understood and we 
ticcd, ; 


‘often unfortunately addicted to drinking. Nature, 
as she has’ gifted them with greater powers than 
‘their fellows, seems also to have mingled with 
{their cup of life more bitterness. There is a mel- 
jancholy, which is apt tocome like a cloud over 
‘the imaginations of such characters. Their minds 
| possess a susceptibility and delicacy of structure 
| which unfit them for the gross atmusphere of hu- 
'man nature; wherefore, high talent has always 
| been distinguished for sadness and gloom. Genius 
‘lives ina world of its own; it is the essence of a 
| superior nature, the lofty imaginings of the mind, 
| clothed with a more spiritual and refined verdure. 
| Few men, endowed with such faculties, enjoy the 
|ordinary happiness of humanity. The stream of 
\their lives runs harsh and broken. Melancholy 
‘thoughts sweep perpetually across his soul, and if 
{these be heightened by misfortune, they are 
| plunged in the deepest misery. 

To relieve these feelings, many plans have been 
jadopted. Dr. Johnson fled for years to wine, un- 
iter his habitual gloom. He found that the pangs 
were removed while its immediate influence las- 
ted, but he also found that they returned with 
double force when that influence passedaway. He 
saw the dangerous precipice ou which he stood, 
and by an unusual effort of volition, gave it over. 
In its stead he substituted tea; and to this milder 
stimulus had recourse in his melancholy. Vol- 
tai:e and Fontenelle, for the same purpose, used 
coffee. The excitements of Newton and Hobbes 
were inthe fumes of tobacco; while Demosthenes 
and Haller were sufficiently stimulated by drink- 
ing freely of pure cold water. Such are the diff. 
| erences of constitutions. 
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{From the Gem.]} 
The Art of Making Waiking Healthfai, 
Mr. Epiror:— ‘The remarks of your corres- 
pondent on the happy efiects of combining the 
pursuit of some natural science with the exercise 
of walking, published in an carly No. of the 


current volume of the Gem, struck me with much} 
force, and appeared at once plausible and prac- : 


tically important. I have frequently found myself 


engaged in thoughts and projects suggested by} 


them; and recently in the course of my realing I 


met with the following nariative of a case so much | 


in point, that I have thought I might be contribu- 
ting to the health and happiness of many, were | 
to give it to the public through your widely circu- 
lated columns. We are ccnvinced that many a 


broken-down constitution might be restored to; 


comparative health by the invalid’s cuilivating 


such a love of a knowledge of natural scieuce, or! 


of some department of nature's works as would 
lead him or her to seize every opportunity to walk 


out in the open air, and have their spirits refresh- | 


ed by pleasant converse with nature, ‘The case in 


pit accomplished by a Ferdinand himself. The 


| ®ratory of Demosthenes the cutler, was as terribly 
impressive, as though he had been the child of 
wealth and luxury, yes, and we may say even 
more so, for had this been the case, the world 
would probably have vever heard of his fame. 
Oliver Cromwell was the son of a brewer. — Benja- 
min Franklin, as the world well knows, was a 
journeyman printer. Yet the lightnings of heaven 
condescended from their fmperial palacegjof thun- 
ver, fo acknowledge the power of his t endant 
‘genius. ‘The illustrious, Howsrd, whom neither 
dangers nor death could terrify or conquer; whose 
|; benevolence two hemispheres delight to remem- 
ber; this specimen of true nobility — was of so 
|; humble a station in life as to have been put ap- 
| prentice toa grocer. Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Wor- 
',cester was the son of a linen draper. The illus- 
|\trious Whitfield was the son of an innkeeper. 


|. Sir Cloudesly Shovel, rear admiral of England, 
was first a shoemaker’s apprentice, and afterwards 
a eabin boy. — The celebrated Bishop Prideaux 
';workcd in the kitchen at Exeter College, Oxford. 
'; Cardinal Woolsey was the son ofabuicher. Fergu- 
| son, the Astronomer, like many others of the same 
| star gazing propensity, was originally a shepherd. 


point to which I have ieferred is in substance, |’ Hogarth of world wide fame, was put apprentice 
this. — The distingushed geologist of Massachu-|;to an engraver of pewter pots. Doctor Mountain, 
setts, Professor Hitchcock, was once, when teach- |. Bishop of Durham, was the son of a beggar; Virgil 
er of a school, reduced to so Jow a state, by a dis- | of a potter; Horace of a shop keeper; Plautus, of a 
ease which was thought to be dyspepsia or disorder |! baker. Shakespeare, whom the whole world de- 
of the nerves, that he seemed to be hurrying! light to honor and almost adore — Shakespeare, 
rapidly to the grave. Fortunateiy, we are told, |. the renowned, the wit y, wise, sublime, ‘ the im- 
he became interested in mineralogy, or the study | mortal**--was the poor child of a humble wool- 
of the mineral kingdom. — ‘Lhis Jed him to spend! stapter, The Bard who sung a ‘ Paradise Lost” 
much or all of his Jeisure time in the open air, |) and a ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” the sturdy defender of 
and to take Jong walks in al! direetions around the! human liberty —and the rights of conscience, was 
place of his residence. Students and teachers can |i from no royal stock or anejent pedigree —he was 
seldom be persuaded to take such walks, and if!,the son of a plain money scrivener. The great 
they did take them merely for walking’s sake, or; Ren. Johnson was not above working with his 
for the sake of health, they might be very little |} own band as a bricklayer. ‘the hero of ‘Highland 
profited. Jn order that a walk should be produe- |! Mary” was a ploughinman in Ayrshire; Chatterton, 
tive of decidedly good effects, it should be taken|\the poet. was the son of « sexton; Gray whose 
either in pleasant company or with some pleasant, |‘ Flegy in a country church yard’ will live as 
-worthy object in view, such as will keep the mind | long as time endures, or hearts attuned to the ten- 
full of cheerful thoughts. Such was the case with! der, the touching, and the true, was the son of a 
Prof. Hitchcock. He forgot, in his long walks, petty scrivener. Henry kirk White, (alas! who 
that he was toing what would promote his health, does not weep over the untimely grave of one so 
his interest in science being the all absorbing con-! strangely gifted,) he whom Byron's name wzs 
sideration; and this, doing for the sake of love of honored in eulogising, the melancholy poet of 
knowiedge what probably he would not have been |: midnight and tears, he was the son of a butcher. — 
moved sufficiently to du merely for the sake of his,, Blcomfield and Gifford, the former of whose songs 
bealth, he gradually recovered excellent health, | particularly will be everxemembered for their sim- 
although still continuing ihe business, of teaching, | ple and unaffected beatil, were both shoemakers. 
which is usually so enervating and exausting. |, Thus ever from the low horizon of the earth. 

‘May this kint and example serve to res‘ore to' have the brightest gems that deck the firmament 
health some of the many invalids of this country,— |: arisen. And when the Divine Sun of the universe 
#0me who may rival in public usefulness in the! would enshroud His Divinity in the opaque of 
above case, and private worth, and the object of} humanity, he came not in the gilded trappings 
the writer will be accomplished. ‘Thine for all'!!of those whom earth hath elevated, but in the 





. | garb of the lowly — “ in the form of a servant” — 
|ithat man might learn the heaven taught doctrine 
The Aristocoacy of Merit. || of true greatness — the aristocracy of merit —the 


We acknowledge in this world no “Kings by |' Stature of the mind—the nobility of the soul —- (Com. 
the grace of God,” but those who rule, Lord of the || Schou! .Adrocate. 

pman mind. This, and this only, bears the di-!: 
wine impress. “ Poets s1e born, not made,” isa! , -~ —When Sir Wi 
proverb, the pith of which is equally applicable to| An AstRONOMICAL PuN.—When Sir William 
every branch, of mental endeavour. Genius, of| 
whatever complexion, whether it rules in mechan. 
ies, philosophy, poetry or the arts, is equally a 
Winae conatiy | i etaliias or soi Fo Bo | our sun’s sun! why that must be a grand son! ” 
‘The verses of the beggar Homeryare as melodious, |, 
ae though spoken by a prince on hia.throne of im-|| THE BLooD AND Brain. —lIt is stated that the 
parial purple. The discovery of orld, was as | blood contains about 90 per cent water, and the 

ustrious in Columbus, 2 poor carpet weaver, a; i! brain nearly a like proportion. 





, Hamilton announced to the Royal Irish Academy, 
‘his discovery of the central sun—the star round 
| which our orb of day and his planetary attendants 
!revolve—a waggish member exclaimed, ‘‘ What! 
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[From the Teacher’s and Pupil’s Advocate.] 
Superstition. 






| natural cause for every thing. The death tick in 


j the wall is from severe exertion, or over eating. 
| The faces and forms we imagine we see before us, 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL WALSTEIN, are caused by defect in our vision. 


’ 


— We have warnings enough in the falling leaves— 
It is singular, but it is true, that superstition! the decay of nature and the death of friends — 
prevails in this day of knowledge. It is an im-), without making ourselves eternally miserable by 


a 
} 


possibility to reason people out of the belief that 


any superstitions. 


the b ing of a yer | glass, the howling of a | — 
dog, th wing of a cow at night, the gnawing of || Anecdote of Twe Birds. 
an in upon the wall, &c., prognosticate the; The black capped titmouse, or chick-a-dee-dee, 


near approach of death to some member of the (parzs,) is known in Ireland by the name of blue 
family. After the death of a child, a brother or bonnet. This little bird flies in small scattered 
a parent, we have heard persons remark, with all|! flocks. Its food consists of grain and i 


sincerity — ‘‘I knew some one would die; I was 
forewarned of it —I heard a groan one day under 
the window, and no one was there.”” We have 
also heard the remark after the death of a friend— 
‘I expected it. Our dog dug several graves in 
the yard and these were the signs of death.” 
Foolish as this language may appear, we have 
heard it time and again, especially from those 
who live in the country and are less informed. 
These very persons who are thus superstitious, had 
they lived in the days of Mather, would have been 
firm believers in witchcraft, ghosts and hobgob- 
lings. And while they are thus deluded, they are 
wretched. The barking of every dog — the burn- 
ing of every candle — the breaking of every glass 
— makes them turn pale with fear. They are 
warned of death by every breeze. Night brings 
them but little repose. The death tick may be 
heard, or they may be warned of the grim destroy- 
er in a terrible dream, 


Gen. Walstein, who lived in the seventeenth 
century, was singularly superstitious, though he 
was brave ani intrepid on the field of battle. In 
1625, while planning one of his campaigns, he sat 
up all night, as was usual on such occasions, to 
consult the stars. Sitting by his window, but in 
contemplation, he felt himself violently struck on 
the back. Feeling that he was alone and his 
chamber door locked, he was seized with affright. 
He doubted not this message was from God, to 
warn him of his speedy death. He became melan- 
eholy, but his friends knew not the cause. His 
confession, however, discovered the cause, and 
one of the pages of the General confessed that, 
being intent on playing a trick on one of his com- 
rades, he had hid himself in Walstein’s apartment, 
and mistaking him for his friend, had struck him 
on the back. While his master was examining 
the room, he jumped of the window. The 
confessor pledged himself that no harm should be- 
fall the page, and felt happy to be able to quiet the 
General. Great was his surprise when he heard 
‘Walstein order the immediate hanging of the young 
man. He would hear no words—the gibbet was 
prepared, the page delivered up, the executioner 
provided. The whole army, from the highest 
officer to the lowest in rank. felt indignant towards 
the General, while the confessor threw himself at 
the feet of Walstein, begging for the life of the 
youth — but in vain. ‘The page mounted the lad- 
der, and in a moment the unfortunate youth 
would have been in eternity, when suddenly the 
General cried out — “Stop!” and in a loud voice 
exclaimed — “ Well young man, have you now 
experienced what the fears of death are? I have 
served you as you have served me — now we are 
quits.” More dead than alive, the poor youth 
descended from the gibbet, amid shouts of joy 
from the whole army. 

Thousands of people suffer ffim their super- 
stitious notions, when, if the causes of certain 
nolses and signs were explained, they would see 
at once how foolish they had been. There isa 


| especially the latter, in search of which it may be 
seen hopping from branch to branch, in every © 
position, sometimes with its head downward. It 
|is remarkable for its fecundity, sometimes laying 
eo eggs. 
| Onacold day, inthe month of March last, one 
| Of these birds hopped into the house of a friend of 
‘mine, negr Belfast, and commenced picking crumbe 
‘about the floor and tables, when, after remain. 
ing for several hours it took its leave. Next da, 
;it returned, and alighted on the top of a cage, 
{where it seemed to form an acquaintance with a 
'guldfinch. The cage door was opened, and the 
i blue-bonnet went in, and remained all day picking 
; seeds with the goldfinch. At night the 
| prisoner was released; but as it showed no dispo- 
| 8ition to leave the house it was allowed to remain 
iin the parlor. But the next morning, while the 
'|\servant was opening the window-shutters, the 
|room being quite dark, she unconsciously set her 
\| foot on the poor bird, and killed it. It was after- 
| ward thrown out, and its untimely end soon for- 
|| gotten. But during the course of the day, the 
|’ attention of some one was drawn to an ‘affecting 
\;scene outside, before the parlor windows. The 
{mate of the blue-bonnet was standing beside it, 
|,mourning its loss in plaintive tones, It then 
|| 8treched out its neck, and putting its beak below 
| the head of its companion, raised it up, and then 
|; sung as before. Afterward it attempted to remove 
|| the body, but was unable. At length it flew away, 
|| and after sometime returned, carrying a grain of 
;corn, which it dropped before its dead partner. 
Then it fluttered with its wings, making an effort 
| to be joyful, and endeavored to call the attention 
| of the dead bird to the corn. Finding this useless 
| also, it again flew away, and returned with another 
‘grain, which it deposited in the same manner. It 
|then lifted the grain, and dropped it upon its 
;mate’s beak, continuing to do this for several 
; minutes. Then it resumed its plainlive song; but 
| the sight was too affecting, and a person was sent 
| out to remove the dead bird. ‘* At that moment,” 
Said a spectator, “I would have given anything im 
!;my possession to have seen the poor blue-bonnet 
|! restored to life.*— Early Pays. 
tH 











|! ETHAN ALLEN.—The following capital anecdote 
is told of Ethan Allen, one of the heroes of the 
revolution : 
| At the defeat of Montgomery, Allen was taken 
‘prisoner and carried to England. Here he was 
treated with marked respect, and an offer was 
made to him by the British Minister to make him 
be of Vermont, and confirm to that province 
un privileges, if he would use his iofluence 
| with his countrymen against -the existing revolu- 
tion. ‘*Sir,” said the stern hero, witha flashing 
eye and contemptuous smile, “you put me in 


| 












| of a certain age in history, who, upon one 
| occasion, \e er upOna high moun- 
tain, and shows all the kingdoms and prinei- 
Ppalities of , and offered them to him if we 
would : n before him; but the poor 
did not own a foot of it.” 
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Nineveh. 
Under the date of the first of February, a writer 
from Paris gives the following account of explora- 
tions among the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 


ee eee re a rr er ae ee —_—_ 


! a : 
|) whose story Byron has immortalized — who, in 


jthis nineteenth century, can view the exhumed 
| remnants of its pomp and beauty — its pillars and 


| Statues, and sculptured tablets — without inte- 


Nineveh is the title of a pamphlet giving an| rest or cmotion, 


account of the discoveries made near Moussoul, by 
M. Botts, under the munificert patronage of the 


French Government. The marbles which he had |, 


excavated, ninety-nine in number, were Janded in 
Paris, yesterday; the largest weighs 14 tons. 
This fact will give an idea of M. Botts’ labors, and 


I cut the following notice of an additional collection | 
from a number of the Bombay Times, which a; 


friend has kindly sent me. 

‘© At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
held on the 10th of December, a letter was read 
from Mr. Layard, relative to the excavations re- 
eently made by that gentlemen, ‘at and near 
Mosul,’ ‘ the site of ancient Nineveh.’ The T'ele- 


aph observes on this subject; —Some of the| 


splendid sculptures discovered by Mr. L. at Khor- 
sabad, are, it appears, at present in Pombay, 
having been sent hither for shipment to England, 
asa donation tothe British Museum. It was in- 
timated to the meeting that the gentleman in 
whose charge these magnificent relics of ‘hoar 
antiquity,” now are, would Le happy, on the ex- 
pression by the Society of a wish to that effect, to 
allow the community of Bombay an opportunity 
of inspecting them. The meeting readily acted 
on the suggestion, and we believe that arrange- 
ments will be at once made with a view to the 


opening of the sculptures to public inspection in| 


the beginning of the ensuing week. It is not too 
much to say that the exhibition will be one of the 
most interesting and attractive that has ever taken 
place on the island. ‘All that we know,’ says 





** qo and Fetch it.’’ 
The subjoined anecdote, on ‘cruelty to ani- 


|, mals,”’ is tov good to be lost. The Knickerbock- 


{er says: A great lubberly boy had got a small 
puppy, apparently but a few months old, of which 
he was trying to make a water dog, although the 
poor beast had no more water specie in him than 

{acat. The boy first threw a chip in and ordered 
|the dog to go and fetch it. The little fellow 
|looked up in the boy's face and wagged his tail. 
|The order was repeated; when the dog still hesi- 
tating, the lubber seized him by the tail, and 
| threw him in the middle of the dock. 

The little animal scrambled to the shore as well 

jas he could, when moaning and shivering with 

; cold, he crawled up to his master and endeavoured 

;to lick his feet. Kicks and buffets, despite our 

| remonstrances, repaid him for his cemonstrations 

|; of love; and then followed another order to ‘go 

,and fetch it.’ 

| The dog then tried to crawl away, when the boy 

;seized him by the tail, and stood ready to give 

jhim another plunge. As he held for an instant, 

| the poor creature turned his head round as well as 

{he was able, and gazing in his master’s face, said, 

so piteously by his looks: 

| *¢Oh, don't do it again,” that nothing but an 

;extra share of inhvmanity could have prompted 

|the boy to have repeated the outrage. The 





;dumb appeal was disregarded. He was again 
|| thrown in the dock, and was most probably injured 


Bishop Heber, ‘of Nineveh and its sovereigns is'| by the fall, for he floundered about in a circle four 
majestic, indistinct and mysterious. We read ofj|}or five minutes, as if bewildered, and afteward 
an extensive and civilized monarchy erected inj;sunk several times before reaching the shore. 
the ages immediately succeding the deluge, and||When he got to land again, he staggered a few 
existing in full might and majesty, while thej} paces, ard fell exausted on the pavement. The boy 
shores of Greece and Italy were unoccupied, except |; ran towards him, his face flushed with passion, 
by the roving savages. We have read of an em-|/ and was about to inflict further chastisement on 
pire whose influence extended from Samarcand to! his victim, when a burley, good natured sailor- 
Troy, and from the mountains of Judah to those || looking man, who had been silently watching the 
of Caucasus. subverted, after a continuance of thir- |! affair checked him. 

teen hundred years, and a dynasty of thirty gcner- |! «*«My iad look here!” pulling a large orange from 
ations, in an almost incredibly short space of time, || his pocket and holding it temptingly towards him. 
less by revolt of two provinces than by the anger!: The boy paused and looked wistfully at the fruit. 


of Heaven, and the predicted fury of natural and 
inanimate agents. And the influences which both 
the conquestsand the misfortunes of Arsyria appear 
to have exerted over the fate of the people, throw 
a sort of sacred pomp over the greatness and the 
crimes of the descendants of Nimrod, and a rever- 
ence which no other equally remote portion of 
profane history is likely to obtain with us! This 
was written when Nineveh was little more than a 
name in history; and if such impressions could be 
created by the shadowy grandeur of the ‘unrivalled 
city,? looming dimly, yet majestically, through 
the mists of past ages, how deep must be the feel- 
ings of mingled awe and curiosity with which the 
student of Holy Writ, the philosopher and archelo- 
gist, will regard the material evidence now 
brought to the light of day, of that architectural 
magnificence which ancient wrilers taxed the 
powers of language to dercribe. Two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ the foundations of 
Nineveh were laid and nearly as many subseqnent 
to that epoch, its ruins are unearthed, and relics 
of its forgotten splendor are deemed worthy to be 
treasured in national museums, to excite the ad- 
miration of the masters of modern art! The abode 
of Nimrod, ‘the mighty hunter’— of Semiramis, 
and of the effeminate voluptuary Sardanapalus, 





| His eyes glistened as he put his hand to clutch the 
i proffered gift. when the sailor withdrew it, and 
| tossed it into the middle of the dock. 
: ‘* Now you young rascal,” said he; ‘now sir, 
‘go and fetch it.” 

The fellow shook his head and stepped back. 

*“‘Go and fetch it, I say,”* repeated the old sailor, 
in a sterner voice, and advancing a step or two, 

The rogue now turned on his heel, and was at- 
tempting to run, when Jack seized him and threw 
him plump into the middle of the dock, with as 
much ease, apparently, as he had done the orange. 
Our first impulse was to interfere in the matter, 
b. t on a second thought, we came to the conclusion 
that, as justice had already been done in the pre- 
mises, things might remain as they were. 





ANGER.—Anger then was like the sword of Jus- 
j tice, keen, but innocentand righteous. It did not 
act like fury, and then callit.self-zeal. It always 
espoused God's honor: and never kindled uponany- 
thing but in order to a sacrifice. It sparkled like 
the coal upon the altar, with the fervors of piety, 
the heats of devotion, the sallies and vibrations of 
a harmless activity.—[Dr. Sovth. 











} Think much, speak little, write jess. 
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Ilistory of the Benard, 


Of the antiquity of the custom of wearing the 
beard, there can be but little doubt, since, unless | 


Adam was the first barber, as well as gardener, he 
must have worn the old ornament to his chin with 
which God had furnished him, though nothing has 
shown the mutability of fashion more than to cut, 


color and curl, since the creation of man. The: 


Jews have, perhaps, been more constant to the 
beard, —— nation; having worn it from the 
time of the Patriarchs till within a few years back; 
nay, with them the cut of the beard was a sacred 
duty —to pluck it, an sult. The early Greeks 


wore the beard long, as also for a short period did | 


the Romans. 
The British at one period, (when Cesar inva- 


ded Britain,) clipped the beard close, and wore! 
the moustache. The Saxons who first arrived on) 
our Island must have been an extremely fierce | 


looking race, since their whiskers and mustaches 


are described of immense*length, reaching to the | 


breast. William the conqueror ordered all the 
men to shave in England, though he himself con. 
tinued to wear a short beard and moustache, — 


King Stephen, Henry the Second, Richard the | 


First and John, all wore their beards according 


to their tastes. Henry the ‘Third was clean sha- | 


ven, Edward the Third and Second, both were 
fastidious in the arrangement of their beards and 


moustaches, as were also all their beaux and cour. | 


tiers curing their reign, crisping them with hot 


irons, ahd taking great pains with their cut and) 


curl. 

In Richard the Second’s reign we observe the 
forked beard of Chaucer fashion. During the 
reigns of Filward VI, and Richard IIT, men wore 
their faces ad libitum. Richard shaved; Henry 
IJI sported a tiJl shaped beard, like the one de- 
scribed as ornamenting the chin of Hubibras; in 
the succeeding reign we recognize a beard per- 


taining to the countenance of that wondrous mor- | 


tal, the highest glance at whose face of genius and 
beauty, (enshrined as it isin all English hearts,) 
fascinates the eye wherever his picture hangs in 
our halls, and we bless heaven that we speak the 
tongue that Shakspeare wrote. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, men of all parties 
appear to have been extremely choice in the shape 
of their beards. Each profession seems to have 
been peculiarly barbered. The courtier, scholar, 
soldier, and priest, had each their own peculiar 
twist of the moustache. Men even swore by their 
beards in the good old days of Queen Bess, for 
what says the Bard — “Stand you forth now, stroke 
your chins and swear by your beards thatI ama 
knave.” The quosh buckler and bully, we pre- 
gume, were furnished, as it is customary to rep- 
"resent a ‘Pistol’ upon the boards, with a beard 
like a coppice of brushwood, and moustache of 
most formidable twirl; many cashiered rascals, with 

earts as white as snow, “wearing upon their 
chins the beard of Hercules.” 

In fact, according to some authorities, men were 
at that time so careful of their chins, that it was no 
uncommon thing for them to be encased at night 
‘est they should turn in bed and rumple their beards 
out of ptoper shape during sleep,— The soldier, 
during Elizabeth's reign, was perhaps more solici- 
tous to sport an ample valance upon his face than 
any other profession, and we find him accordingly, 
in the “Seven Ages of man,” described as «bearded 
like a pard’ when on service; and again, when 
‘6 stern alarums had changed to merry meeting,” we 
find the old ornament of the warrior's cheek stuff. 
ing some doctors cushion. — English paper. 





Without a friend the world 's a wilderness. 


_ 
‘the Man that the Dog Batked at. 


The following from the N. O, Picayune contains 
so much philosophy, practically illustrated, that 
we recommend the moral it contains to the atten- 
tion of every one. Its strict practice will cure 
many a ‘case of severe dyspepsia. 
A few days ago we noticed a man walking along 
one of our principal streets, whose appearance 
‘indicated that he was “in a peck oftrouble.” He 
Jooked cross enough to bite a tenpenny nail in 
two — something very serious had disturbed his 
equanimity. While we were wondering what it 
could have been, whether he had failed in business, 
‘or lost money by somebody else who had failed — 
i whether or not his wife had eloped with his best 
|| friend, all formed a strance problem. The face of 
“matters was wonderfully changed by quite a simple 
incident. We had not absolutely determined in 
‘our own mind, the nature of his grievances, when 
‘an impudent little terrier, squatted upon the side- 
walk, discovered something offensive in the ap- 

pearance of the man to whom we alluded, and 
‘jumped towards him with a sharp and angry bark. 
| This was altogether too great an indignity, and 
filled the cup of our traveller’s anoyance to over- 
flowing. He turned fiercely towards the dog, and 
while he insulted him with a blunt oath, attempt- 
ed to kick him. The cur was altogether too nim- 
|| ble and as he leaped aside to avoid the punishment 
he had earned, barked more furiously than before, 
/The man’s anger knew no bounds; the more the 
dog barked at him the more anxious he seemed to 
| be to succeed in kicking him. The figure they cut, 
'|as the terrier capered into the middle of the street, 
|, the man after him, the dog yelping and his antag- 
\, onist swearing louder and louder was ludicrous in 

the extreme. 

People gathered upon the side-walk in crowds. 
| The ladies looked on and gigled; the men braced 
| themselves against the wall and shoek their sides 
| bravely, and the boys yelled out in great delight 
ii §* go it, old fellow, go it while you're young.» 
, The man who was making so laughable an exhibi- 
jtion of himself, soon discovered that the dog was 
' altogether too agile for him, and gave up the chase 
j|}in despair. Jt was not until then he observed that 
_,in his anger he had made a fool of himself. He 
‘hastily drew his hat over his brow and walked 
|: rapidly away. 
|; When our merriment had subsided, we could 
‘not help thinking how much this little incident 
| resembled human life; that is, the life of many 
|, specimens of humanity. If the man whose story 
1 we have told, had only walked quietly on his way, 
jand taken no notice of the out-cry of the cur no 
matter whether the cur was governed by wanton 
or by malicious motives, he would have excited 
| by his conduct neither laughter in others, nor 
; diminished his own self-respect.— He who pur- 
|, Sues his own path fearlessly and calmly, without 
|; heeding the puerile assaults of those who cannot 
|;by any possibility affect his destiny, he will act 
‘'a part dictated by good sense and wisdom. Tis 
| strange, that in a life so brief as this, when it is in 
! the power of each one to add to the other's enjoy- 
||ment, there should be so many curs. The business 
lof one half the people of this world seems to Le to 
| render the remainder uncomfortable and unhap. 
||py-— There might be some slight extenuation, if 
\|by making others miserable, they could add to 
| their own happiness; but no such result follows 
jtheir labours. Indulgence in their own malicious 
| propensities not only annoys others, but keeps them. 
|| Selves in “a perfect stew,” by no means conducive 
|\to comfort. ‘The true way to manage these is to 
ipass them quietly by —their yelping is altogether 
,innoxious. The moment you meddle with them 
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you find yourself in the identical position of the 
man who attempted to kick the dog, laughed at and 
derided, without the healing balm of self-approval | 
in compensation. ' 
| 





Scientific Discovery. | 
An eminent English professor and chemist, Mr. | 
Grove, has just observed a fact, as interesting ina! 
chemical point of,view as worthy of interest from | 
its practical application. It is known that water is! 
composed of two gases — oxygen and hydrogen— ! 
combined jn the proportion of one volume of the | 
first, to two volumes of the second. It is also known} 
that the most intense heat is obtained from see's 
hydrogen with pure oxygen, and that if those en- | 
gaged in the physical sciences do not make vse of | 
it oftener than they do, it is on account of the com. 
plicated and expensive nature of the processes re- | 
quired to produce these gases. ‘Thanks to Mr.}| 
Grove, we may hereafter, without any other ap-| 
paratus, than a small tube of platina, which will} 
never wear out, for it is perfectly unalterable, and | 
without any other material than distilled water, | 
procure indefinitely, a mixture of oxygen and hy-' 


drogen, in the proportions in which they are found i| 


in water. Heat a platina tube with a simple spirit | 
Jamp,cause a current of steam to pass through it,this| 


will be decomposed and transformed integrally || 


into ils gaseous elements, which being conducied | 
into a narrow tube, may be ignited as they escape) 
from it. 
It is to be well understood that if the tube is not 
sufficiently contracted at its extremity, explosion 
will take place. Mr. Grove recommends the use! 
of such water only as has been deprived of salt by | 
distillation, and of air by previous ebulition. If it} 
be desired to obtain, instead of a continuous current | 
of oxygen and hydrogen, a given quantity of these | 
bodies, it is then only necessary, according to Mr. 
G., to introduce under a bell (receiver) full of dis- 
tilled water, carried to the temperature of 93 de- 
grees, (centigrades,) a platina wire terminating in 
a button, and intensely heated. On the verv in- 
stant the water becomes decomposed, aud the gases 
occupy, the receiver, Osmium und irridium appear 
to act like platina. Is it the same with gold? — 
Translated jor the Baltimore Sun; from the Couricr | 
des Etats Unis. | 








Court Gosstr.—The London correspondent of 
the Charleston Courier has the following on dits: 

‘‘Her Majesiy, Queen Victoria, you will per- 
ceive, is enioyong herself at Arundel Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Norfolk, the first peer of the 
realm. I presume the honor is of his own seeking. 
But it is a costly one, and must fall heavily on a 
family reputed as not being over rich. I heard 
yesterday of an inkstand, ordered hy the Duke for 
the especial use of Her Majesty on this visit—the 
material, malachite and gol’—the expenses, two 
thousand five hundred dollars.. Though maids of} 
honor, now-a-days, do not consume barons of beef, 
and barrels of ale for breakfast, yet in magnificence, 
.these royal progresses will compare with those 
of goo? Oncen Bess. If I have any Jady readers, 
they probably have heard of the Duchess of Suth- 
erland, a sister of Lord Morpeth, and a woman 
celebrated for her wealth, her beauty and her ex- 
travagance. I was told the other day by a Scotch 
lady, a descendant of Robert Bruce, and one who 
moves jin courtly circles herself, that this fair 
duchess, on a vist of twenty-one days at Hamilton 


Palace, put on no less than seventy new dresses! }} 


that she regularly changed her costume four times 
a day, and that she paid one of her female atten- 
dents five hundred dollars a year, who was called 
her combination maid, and who being gifted with 
‘excellent taste and tact, was solely occupied in 
harmonizing or combining her various articles of 
dress, 80 a8 to produce a new and happy effect !"? 
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Want of Courtesy. 
BY MIS} SEDG WICK. 

The most striking and prevailing defect in the 
manner of An-ericans is, [ believe, a wart of cour- 
tesy. A little reflection would remove this defect. 
What do I mean by courtesy, and how is the want 
of it shown, do you ask? A few winters since, a 
well-bred foreigner came to the interior, and took 
lodgings at a village inn, for the purpose ef learn- 
ing the English language. ‘10 facilitate its acquisi- 





—- 


tion, he generally preferred remaining in the re- 
} ceiving room of the tavern, where travellers were 
|passing in and out. His writing teble was placed 
| before the fire. When the women came shivering 
in from a Jong drive in the stage coach, he moved 
‘his table to the coolest corner of the room mend- 
ed the fire, drew chairs near it, and if they 
brought in foot stoves or blocks, be found the best 
place tu heat them. We then returned to his own 
| unec mfoitable seat, and pursued his reading or 
writing. 

| The women profited by his civilities without 
appearing to notice them. During the whole 
winter he never received ore word of acknowle'g- 
|Iment. Not one, ‘Thank you sir’*—‘* You are 
' very kind sir’*—or what would have seemed in- 
| evitable, ‘“*Pray, don't take that cold seat sir,” 
| What was the polished stranger’s inference? Cer- 
tainly, that the Americans were a most discour- 
teous, if not cold-hearted people. - 

I have often seen men in steamboats, in stage- 
coaches, and other public places, rise and give 
their seats to the women, and the women seat 
themselves quietiy, without a look or word of ac- 
knowledgment. And so with a thousand other 
attentions which are rendered, and are received 
without any return. Avoid such discourtesy, my 
young friends — it is not only displeasing, but it 
is unjust. We actually owe some return for such 
Civilities, and a courteous acceptance is, in most 
cases, the only that can be made. These little 
chance courtesies are smiles on the face of man- 
ners, and smiles are like sunshine — we scarcely 
have too much of either. 





THE SPONGE FISHERY,— When at the Island of 
Rhodes, says M. Madmont, I went to the sponge 
fishery which is curious and interesting. Itisa 
laborious and dangerous employment, but so lucra- 
tive that 5 or 6 successful days afford those engaged 
in it the means of support for an entire year. The 
sponge is attached to the rocks at the bottom of the 
sea, serving asa retreatto myriads of small crus- 
taceous animals, which occupy its cavities. The 
fishermen dive for it even to the depth of a hundred 
feei, and sometimes continue for 5 or 6 minutes 
under watef, unless the quantity of sponge they 
may have collected becomes inconvenient or un- 
manageable when they are hauled to the surface 
by the crew of the boat to which they belong. — 
The «civers occasionally fall victims to sharks that 
attack them under water. The sponge is prepared 
for the market by being pressed, to dislodge the 
animalculae it contains, and afterwards washed in 
lye to deprive it of mucilaginous matter. 





Frazier says: “I certainly blame no young lady 
who has been acevstomed to the ordinary elegan- 
cies of life, for refusing to marry a poor man; but 
must beg my sweet friends to recollect though a 
man without money’is poor, a man with nothing 
but money is still poorer.” 





Education begins a gentleman, conv sation 
completes bim. 
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The Asiatic Chotera. | Education at Rhodes. 
The distresses of Europe are causing us to for- | ** That the good points of the Turkish character, 


get the scourge of Asia. The famine in Ireland |; such as it displayed itself to us, lie deeper than in 
and Scotland seems to be almost at our very el-|' mere external politeness, natural mildness of dis- 


bows. Men, and women, anil children, speaking || position, and dislike of exertion, is evident if we 
the same language with ourselves, are dying by 


| inquire into the provision made for the instruction 
thousands for lack of bread. And the end 18 not;' of the rising generation among them. In the 
yet. Without the merciful interposition of Provi- || town of Rhodes, the Osmanlis have a public libra- 
dence, this Work of death may go on for months. ry; containing about one thousand volumes, and 
Let there be another harvest like the last, and who |' placed ina neat building erected for the purpose, 
will venture to foretell the scenes of the coming)’ founded about fifty years ago by Turbend Agasi 
year? || Achmet Aga. We had an interview with the 
But let us turn for a moment to Central Asia, | pre-ent librarian, Hadgi Mehemet Effendi, a highly 
and watch the progress, slow but resistless, of the! intelligent old man, at his house, where we found 
king of terrors in another form. Early in 1846 it)! him buried among manuscripts, like a true book- 
was announced that the cholera had commenced its! worm. He took much interest in the account of 
ravages in Khorasan, the eastern province of Pet-|) what we had seen in Lycia; and discoursed, ac- 
sia. About mid-summer it reached Teheran,| cording to the learning of the east, on the ancient 
where it swept off ten thousand souls in a few) history of the country, as described in volumes 
weeks. Going out from this centre of influence! around him. To the library under his charge the 
and power with a divided force, as froma con-!'students of the Madreseh, or higher schools, 
quered capital, it took the great roads north, south, | have access. ‘These students, about one hundred 
and west, spreading desolation and wo along its)|| and fifiy in number, are instructed, boarded, and 
course. Soon it lays Ispahan under contributioa— | jodged out of funds provided from private be- 





Bagdad is compelled to yield up seven thousand of 
its inhabitants: and in the whole pashalic, thirty 
thousand fell before their relentless foe. Tabreez 
was spared till the 7th of Cctober; but then it paid 
dearly for its reprieve. In forty daysnearly seven 
thousand souls were hurled to the grave. ‘Three 
weeks later, Groomiah was smitten by the hand of 
the same fell destroyer; and two thousand persons 
shortly became the trophies of his power. 

Here the disease was stayed in its westward pro- 
gress by the mountains of Koordistan: but with 
the ready skill of an able general, it changed its 
line of march, and proceeded south, scattering its 
deadly arrows on every side, and threatening very 
soon to find a practicable pass to Asia Minor and 
Europe. Indeed, in watching the advance of this 
formidable enemy, we have been constantly re- 
minded of the tactics of war. It is careful to seize 


| quest. There are five other schools for boys, the 
| teachers of which are paid by the parents. The 
| three principal number upwards of three hundred 
| scholars. There are six schools for girls, attended 
_by upwards of five hundred pupils between four 
‘and twelve years of age. The teachers are fe- 
‘males, and are paid by the parents. These facts 
show how alive our Turkish friends of Rhodes are 
'to the value of instruction for the young. We 
|| may question and despise the quality of the educa- 
‘tion given; but the effort to educate, snd the spirit 
which has led to the endowment of public insti- 
tutions, for free education, must command our res- 








the great roads for its lines of communication. It 
moves forward with a solemn and measured tramp, 
as if in no haste, and yet sure of success. 
tacks the great centres of business, as being the 
strong points which are in no case to be left unas- 
sailed. When it enters the walls of a populous 
city, it moves along, from street to street, and 
ward to ward, as if treading upon the rear of a 
slowly retreating foe. In about forty days its 
work is done, and it emerges once more into the 
open country, and pursues its appointed journey. 
Ani whither is it teading ? Will it pause upon 
the sultry plains of Mosul ? Will itstop its career 
of conquest under the walls of the old Byzantium? 
Or will it sweep over Europe, finishing the sad 
work which famine has begun? And for us there 
is another question, more interesting still, Will 
the broad Atlantic arrest the march d® this dread- 
ful foe? In 1832 it proved to beno barrier. Will 
it avail us now? These inyuiries are not pro- 
pounded with thé view of exciting premature and 
> mn fears; but rather that we may look the 
ger in the face, ascertain its nature and extent, 
and do whatever true wisdom may enjoin.— Boston 
Traveler. 





ScHooL REGULATIONS IN MAINE.—Among other 
regulations siuck up ina school house in Maine, 
are the following: ‘‘No snapping apple seeds at 
the master.” ‘‘ No kissing the girls in the entry.” 





A hypocrite pays tribute to God, that he nad 


impose upon men. 


A man may as well expect to be at ease without 
wealtl} as happy without virtue. 


It at-j) 


;pect, and force us to acknowledge the good quali- 
ties of the people among whom it is displayed. 
Sac Spectator. Cm Ea 
| At a meeting which took place for the purpose 
| of forming a North London Mechanies’ Institution, 
i Mr. Basil Montagti, as an illustraticn of the max- 
'|im that knowledge is power, related the following 
j;aneedote: He was walking afew months ago in 
'| Portland Place, when he observed a large crowd 
|| of people assembled, and found it was in conse- 
‘| quence of a large mastiff dog ‘having a lesser one 
‘\in bis gripe. Several persons tried, by splitting 
the mastiffs ear, and by biting and pinching its 
iail, to make it let goitshold, butinvain. At last 
'a delicate and dandified young gentleman came up, 
‘land making his way through the circle, requested 
\lto be allowed to seperate the dogs. Assent was 
\|given, amid jeers and laughter; when the dandy 
| slowly drew from his pocket a large sunff-box, and 
|| having taken a pinch himself, inserted his fingers 
jjagain into the box, and withdrawing a larger 
pinch, deliberately applied it to the mastiff’s nose. 
The snuff operated so powerfully on the animal’s 
olfactory nerves, that it not only immediately let 
go its hold, but made its escape as fast as it could. 
The dandy was loudly cheered; upon which he 
stopped for a moment, and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
have merely given you a proof that ‘knowledge is 
power.’ ” 
| ea 
'| PRovipENCKF.—I asked an honest hermit once in 
|| Italy, how he could venture to live alone, in a 
|| single cottage on the top of a mountain, a mile from 
\lany habitation? He replied that providence was 
his next door neighbor. 
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Great minds are easy in prosperity, and quiet in 





| adversity. 
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Great Results From Small Beginninzs. | 


The possibility of a great change being intro-'' 
duced by very trifling and slight beginnings, may 
be illustrated by the tale which Lockman tells of a! 
vizier, who, having offeniled his master, was con-| 
demned to perpetual captivity in a lofty tower. 
At night his wife came to weep before his win-| 
dow. ‘Cease your grief,” said the savage, ‘* go; 
home for the present, and return hither when you || 
have procured a live black beetle, together with a || 
little ghee, or buffalo’s butter, three clews, one of || 
the finest silk, another of whip-eord, finally a stout | 
coil of rope. When she again came to the foot of |! 
the tower, provided according to her husband's. 
commands, he directed her to touch the head of! 
the insect with a ghee, to tie one end of the silk | 
thread around him, and to place the reptile on the) 
wall of the tower. Seduced by the smell of the but- 
ter, which he conceived to be in store somewhere | 
above him, the beetle continued to ascend till he! 
reached the top, and thus put the vizier in pos- |) 
session of tho end of the silk thread, by which he, 
drew up the pack-thread, and by means of the cord | 
a stout rope capable of sustaining his own weight, 
and s0 at last escaped from the place of duress, 

Quarterly Review. 





Strange Taste. © I 


™ Reaumer, on the authority of M. de la Hire, says 
that a young French lady could never resist the || 
temptation of eating a spider, whenever she met, 
with one in her walks. They are said to taste | 
nuts; at least this was the opinion of the celebrated 
Maria Schurman, who not only ate them, but justi- 
fied her taste by saying that she was born under 
Scorpio. Latreille informs us that the astronomer 
Lalande was equally fond of this offensive morsel. 
Man is truly an omnivorous animal; for there is 
nothing which is disgusting to one nation, that is 
not the choice food of another. Fish, flesh, fowl, 
insects, even the gigantic centipedes of Brazil, 
many of them a fovt and a half long, and half an 
inch broad, were seen by Humbolit to be dragged 
out of their holes and crunched alive by the chil- 
dren. Serpents ofall sorts have been consumed as 
food; and the host at the celebrated inn at Terra- 
cina frequently accosts his guests by politely re-| 
questing to know whether they prefer the ‘eel of 
the hedge or the eel of the ditch.’ To evince 
their attachment to their favorite pursuit, most 
naturalists seem to consider it indispensable, to 
taste, and recommeni some insect or other. Dar- 
win assures us that the catterpillar of the hawk- 
moth is delicious; Kirby and Spencer both think 
the ant good eating, and push their entomolegical 
zeal so far as to distinguish between them, the fla- 
vor of the abdomen and the thorax; and Reaumer 
recommenis the caterpillar of the plasic gramma 
as a delicious dish. 








DeFinition oF Nos.& BirtH.—No man, says| 
Seneca, is nobler than another, unless he is born 
with better abilities and more amiable disposition. | 
They who make such a parade with their family 


pictures and pedigrees are, properly speaking, ra- | 


ther to be called noted or notorious, than noble |! 
persons. I thought right to say thus much, in 
order to repel the insolence of men who depend 
entirely upon chance and accidental circumstances 
for distinction, and not at all on public services 
and personal merit. 





VeERy SENsIBLE.—It was well remarked by an in- 
telligent old farmer, ‘‘{ would rather be taxed 
for the education of the boy, than the ignorance of 
the man. For one or the other I am compelled to 
pay.” 
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Humility. 

| If thy vessel be small in the ocean of this world, 
|if meanness of possession be thy allotment upon 
earth, forget not those virtues which the great 
Disposer of all bids thee entertain for thy quality 
j) and condition, that is submission, humility, con- 
tent of mind and industry. Content may dwell in 
|stations. ‘Io be low, but above contempt, may be 
ihigh enough to be happy. But many of low de- 
| gree may be higher than computed, and some cu- 
‘bits above the common mensuration; for, in all 
| states, virtue gives qualifications and allowances 
which mark out defects. Rough diamonds are 
sometimes mistaken for pebbles, and meanness 
may be rich in accomplishments which riches in 
vain desire. If our merit be above our station,— 

|| if our intrinsic value be greater than we go for, 
| or our value more than our valuation,—and if we 
stand higher in Goi’s than in the censor’s book, it 
may take some equitable balance in the inequalities 
of this world, and there may be no such vast chasms 
|or gulfs betw een disparities as common measures 
'| determine, The divine eye looks upon high and 
‘low differently from that of men. They who 
;seem to stand upon Olympus, and high mounted 





\,;unto our eyes, may be but in the valleys and low 


; ground unto his; for he looks upon those as high- 

jest who nearest approach his divinity, and upon 
‘;those as lowest who are farthest from it.—Sir 
| Thomas Brown. 





i| Evrorr AND AMERICA.—Sir Francis Iead, as 


|strong a tory as ever breathed, contrasting the 
jnew world with old, says that ‘the Heavens are 
infinitely higher—the sky bluer—the clouds are 
whiter—the air fresher—the cold is intenser—the 
moon looks larger—the stars are brigh'er—the 
|thunder is louder—the lightning is vivider—the 
wind is stronger—the rain is heavier—the moun- 
tains are higher—the rivers larger—the forests 
bigger—the plains broader; in short, the gigantic 
and beautiful of the new world seem to correspond 
very wonderfully with the increasing locomotive 
powers and other brilliant discoveries which under 
the blessings of the Almighty power, have lately 
been developed to mankind.’ 








A PLACE For EVERYTHING.—Our worthy friend 
C. C. Burleigh a few years since told us that one 
of his brothers once determined to have ‘a place 
for everything and everything in its plaee.’ In 
order to reduce so excellent a plan to practice he 
purchased a small mahogany box and into this he 
stuffed his old boots, stockings, bosoms, nails, 
blacking, &c., &c., until a glance at the inside of 
it woull convince any one that it was a ‘ place 
for everything and everything in its place.’— 
Northampton Democrat. 





| THE GourRD AND THE Patm TREE.—A gourd 
| wound itself around a lofty palm, and in a few 
weeks climbed to its very top. 

**How old mayest thou be?” asked the new 
comer. 

** About a hundred years,” was the answer. 

‘*A hundred years! and no taller! Only look, 
|I have grown as ‘om as you in fewer days than you 
lean count years.’ 

**T know that well,” replied the palm. ‘‘ Every 
summer of my life a gourd has climbed up round 
me, as proud as thou art, and as short lived as thou 
wilt be.” 








Lorp CampEeN.—He paid an illustrious com- 
liment to Fox when he said, that his: price was 
immortality, and he knew that posterity would 
pay it. 
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. From clowns and cobblers, upwards to the throne; 
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. Ol give them strength and fortitude of soul; 
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From the Watchman. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 


Of all professions that this world has known, 


From the grave Architect of Greece or Rome, 

Down to the maker of a shilling broom; 

The worse for care and undeserved abuse, 

The first in real dignity, and use, 

If skilled to teach, and diligent to rule, 

Is the blam‘d master of a Jifthe school. 

Not he who guides t!:« legs, or skills the clown 

To square his fists, and knock his fellows down; 

Or he who learns the sti]l more barbarous art, 

To parry thrusts, and pierce the human heart, 

Is half so much despised, as the man 

Who teaches us mysterious nature’s plan; 

Yes, that good man, who, faithful to his charge 

Still toils, the opening reason to enlarge; ; 

Directs the youthful mind through every stage, 

From humble A B C, to God’s own page; 

From black, rough pot hooks, horrid to the sight, 

To fairest lines, floating oer the purest white; 

From numeration through an opening way, 

Till dark annuities seem clear as day: 

Pours o’er the mind, a flood of méftzl light, 

Expands its wings, and gives it power of flight, 

Till earth's remotest bounds, and heaven’s, bright 
trains, 

He weighs, he measures, pictures and explains: 

If such his task, sure honor and regard, 

And wealth and fame, should be his dear reward; 

Sure, every tongue should utter forth his praise, 

And blessings gild the evening of his days. 


¥es, blest indeed! with cold ungrateful scorn, 
By sturdy, harsh, and daily crosses worn, 
Despised by those, who, to his labors owe 
All which they read, and almost all they know; 
The partial parents’ taunt, the idler’s dull: 
For oft he’s subject to the blame of all; 
Old men and women scandalize his name, 
Their children, listening, learn to do the same. 
Plac’d on a point, the object of each sneer, 
His faults enlarge, his merits disappear. 
If mild, our lazy teacher loves his ease, 
The boys at school do any thing they please; 
If rigid, he’s acold unfeeling wretch, 
He drives the children stupid with a birch; 
My child, with gentle means, would mind a breath, 
But frowns and floggings frighten him to death. 
Do as he will, his conduct is defamed, 
And dear, the little that he gets, is gained: 
E’en what is given him on the quarter day, 
Is with looks, that call it money thrown away; 
Says one, it cannot be I've sent so long, 

t cannot be, his bill is surely wrong. 

ust Heaven! 


If such their fate by thy divine control, 


Souls tha: disdain the murderous tongue of fame, 


OBITUARY. 





DiEp, in Barre, Orleans co., on the 28th of April, Mr. DE- 
LOS FITCH, aged 20 years. 

The deceased was a native of Exeter, Otsego connty. He 
was a young man of more than ordinary talents, and posses- 
sed an amiable disposition, which won for him a large circle 
of trienda to mourn his early death, and sympathize with his 
afflicted relatives. These friends’ were among that class of 
men who know how to appreciate real worth. 

At the age of eighteen he resolved to become a teacher» 
and repaired to the State Normal School for the purpose of 
preparing himself more thoroughly for the self-denying duties 
of that profession. During his stay at that school he gained 
the confidence and esteem of his teachers, and the warmest 
triendship of all his clasemates. 

He possessed an active, enquiring mind, endowed with 
quick perception, which evabled him to acquire a knowledge 
of the sciences with great rapidity. He was particularly fond 
of mathematical studies, and in this department, acquired a 
distinction which promised considerable eminence if his life 





should be spared. 

He graduated from that institution in the spring of 1846, 
after having spent more than a year within its walls. 
| Possessing an ardent love for his profession, he was alive 
to the responsibility which must ever attach itself to him who 
| attempts to guide the immortal mind. Filled with this spirit, 
he went forth from the institution, to commence his arduous 
duties. He had taught but just long enough to find himself 
successful, when death terminated his career. 

He was very modest and reserved, in all his deportment, and 
' was, emphatically, a man of unassuming worth; and in his 
death, the teachers have lost one who possessed those pecu- 
liar characteristics, which, had he been spared, would have 
honored the profession. We would not, however, murmur at 
the dealings ef a kind Providence, but would endeavor to 
bear his loss with the same spirit of patient resignation which 
characterized him in his last sickness. 

He died at the residence of his uncle, after an illness of two 
months, during which, although he did yot manifest much 
pain, he failed very rapidly. It may be gratifying to his 
friends to know that he received every attention which, im the 
absence of his parents, the warmest friendship of those around 
him could bestow. 


c 








AFFECTION OF THE SWALLOW.—AS a person 
was shooting swallows a few days ago, at Ospald- 
wick, he fired at and wounded one, which fell as 
if its wing was broken, to within a few feet of the 
earth, when another swallow flew directly under- 
neath and bore it gently up. After having attained 
a considerable elevation, the bird underneath with- 
drew its support: but finding the bird was sinking 
again to the earth, it resumed its station, and once 
more raised it in the air. ‘This was done several 
times; till atlastthe bird which was wounded flew 
away, as if it had not been hurt—its companion 
following it. ‘This is 28 remarkable an insiance of 
attachment and sympathy in the feathered tribe as 
we have ever heard of—and it should teach ws to 
assist the afflicted.—[Student and Young Tutor. 





NEw APPLICATION OF ELEcTRICITY.—Mr. John 
W. Starr of. Cincinnati, has made a discovery by 
which electricity can be applied to the illumina- 
tion of buildings, cities, &c. Thus the same flu- 
id that brings us intelligence, gives us light by 
which to read it. ‘To what purposes will this 
mysterious agent next be applied? 





REMARK.—The shortest expressions, supposing 
equal perspicuity and elegance, are the best. The 
rays of sense, like those of the sun, acquire force 
by converging, and act more vigorously in a par- 





And strength to make the siurdiest of “em tame. 





row compass.—[Constellation. 
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MEMORIA TECHNICA, 


Or, the Art of Abbreviating those Studies which give the greatest labor to the Memory; including Num 
bers, Historical Dates, Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for Memorizing Techni- 


calities, Nomenclatures, Proper Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Embracing 
all the available Rules found in Mnemonics, or Mnemotechny of Ancient and Modern 
Times. To which is added a Perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years of 
Past Time§and Time to come. By Lorenzo D. Jounson. 


THIRD EpitTion, REVISED AND ImPROVED—PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The Publishers beg leave to call the attention of Teachers, School: Committees and others interested 
in education, to the merits of this work. It has been already introduced in our public and most popu- 
lar private schools, in Boston and vicinity. It has also received high commendation from many of our 
most distinguished teachers, and other literary men who have examined it. 
os: Sm cers f NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

This system of Mnemotechny, differing considerably from the one introduced by Prof. Gouraud, is 
designed to furnish all the rules for aiding the memory without lessening mental culture, which can be 
made available during a course of elementary study. The illustrations may be easily comprehended 
by any person of ordinary mental capacity; and the application of the principles upon which the sys- 
tem is based, must necessarily furnish an agreeable and useful exercise to the mind. It is well adapted 
to common school instruction, and may be made a very profitable study, if rightly pursued. It should 
be a source of gratification to every friend of literature, that these formulas appear without any effort 
to excite the marvellous, and enshroud its principles in mystery. Every page of the work gives evi- 
dence of a desire to present the laws of association distinctly and clearly, so as to enable the learner 
to establish such relations between things, events, &c., a3 will aid the memory. We commend the 
book to teachers, and all‘interested in this important subject.—New-Yor': Teachers’ Advocate. 

We had the pleasure a few days since, of attending a recitation of young ladies in the. Rev. Mr. 
Winslow’s school, in this city, in Mnemonics. ‘The readiness with which the young ladies could apply 
Mr. Johnson’s system of Mnemonics to the memory of dates and numbers, through the long succession 
of English Sovereigns, and in other connections proposed by gentlemen present, convinced us that the 
system affords decided facilities for aiding the memory.— New England Puritan. 

The peculiar improvement of this system on that of Gray, consists in giving a numerical value to 
consonant sounds, which, by the aid of vowels, can be made into date words, conveying to the under- 
standing, as well as to the memory, a familiar idea, and thus making a twofold impression to the reten- 
tive faculties. The question which the work presents is this :—Can words which are the representa- 
tives of ideas, be more easily retained in the memory than figures? The author has given opportunity 
to test this question in more than four thousand date-words, which are placed opposite the same num- 
ber of well-selected facts in the book before us—facts which must be useful to all lovers of useful 
knowledge. We feel no hesitation in recommending this work to the deliberate attention of teachers 
and the guardians of youth. We learn that it is received into several of the schools in Boston, and 
used as an auxilliary help to the studies now pursued by the pupils.—Boston Courier. 

The Memoria Technica is now studied in some of our best schools; and the system taught in it ap- 
pears to be much approved by those who have made trial of it_—Evening Traveller. 

Published by Goutp, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston, For sale by Hall & Dickson, and Stoddard & 
Babcock, Spracuse; H. H. Hawley & Co., Utica; Sage & Brother, Rochester; and all the principal 
Booksellers. June—3t. 
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ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. 


A series of SIXTEEN COLOURED MAPS, each 38 by 44 inches, accompanied by an Elementary 
Treatise or Key; the whole designed to illustrate the mechanism of the Heavens, and for the use of 
Public Lecturers, private Learners, Academies and Schools.—By H. MATTESON. 


The plan of this work is entirely original. It not only illustrates the science in the most full and lucid manner’, 
but it brings it down to the present time, by embodying the statistics of two new planets, viz: Astrea and Leverrier 
and thé recent discoveries of Lord Ross respecting the Nebulw. One set of maps is sufficient for the largest 
echool. Each map illustrates, in their natural order, one or more distinct subject, until each successive principle 
of this noble science is made perfectly intellizible. The book is not only a thorough elementary treatise on As- 
tronomy, but it so fully describes and explains the figures upon the maps, as to adapt the whole to the family circle, 
lyceum, &¢., as well as to the school room. - 

The maps are all reounted, and ure sgld as follows : . 

On ca paper, without cloth backs, $15 per set, including case and book. With cloth backs, $20. Books 
s>parate, 374 cents. , 

ld by Booksellers throughout the country, and by the Publishers at 216 Pearl-street, New-York. 
ae P 7 - HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE 
February, 1847. 


H. & S. have also recen'ly published, 
Webster’s Universal Dictionary, royal 12mo. 
Do Pocket do —_— various styles bindinge ; 
Well’s School Grammer, 33.000 already solid, and published only about six or eight months. 
Goodrich’s National Geography, quarto. maar \f ae ' 
Parley’s Geography for beginners, with colored mape—new edition, 24. This is the cheap 
est and hest book for children yet published. 
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IMPORTANT WORK! 
FORTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND!! 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the earliest to the present time. Connected by a Critical 
and Biographical History. 


Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert Carruthers, and other eminent gentlemen. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 numbers, at twenty-five cents each ; forming two large imperial octave volumes of seven 
a hundred pages each, double-column letter-press; with upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The Cyclopedia of English Literature now presented to the 
American public originated in adesire to supply the great 
bedy of the people with a fur! of reading derived from the 
productions of the most taleticd and the most elegant writers 
m the English language. 1: is hoped hereby to supplant, in 
@ measure, the frivolous «::1 corrupting productions with 
which the community is flooded, and to substitute for them 
the pith and marrow of substantial English literature; some- 
thing that shall prove food for the intellect, shall eultivate the 
taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by the selection 
and concentration of the most exquisite productions of English 
intellect from the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers down to those 
ofthe present day. The series of authors commences with 
Bangland and Chaucer, and is continuous down to our time. 
We have specimens of their best writing headed in the sev- 
eral departments, by Chaoccr, Shakspeare, Milton —by More, 
Bacon, Locke,—by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow.—by Addison. 
Johnson, Goldsmith,—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon,—set in 
a biographical and critical history of the literature itself. 
The whole is embellished with spiendid wood engravings of 
the heads of the principal authors, and of interesting events 
eonnected with their history and writings. No one can give 


For sale by 











a glance at the work without being struck with its beauty 
and cheapness. It is in fact A WHOLE ENGLIsH LIBRARY 
FUSED DOWN INTO ONE CHEAP BOOK. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distinguished as the au- 
thor of several historical works connected with Scoiland, and 
as joint editor of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in Eng- 
land, it may be stated that more than forty thousand comes 
have been sold in less than three years ; and this almost without 
advertising or being indebted to any notice in the literary 
Reviews. 

The publication of the American edition, commencing with 
December, will be continued two numbers each month, un- 
til the whole work is completed. Persons remitting Four Dol- 
lars, can receive the work promptly by mail or otherwise, as 
soon as published. Booksellers and Agents supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 

1G> The publisher of any respectable paper or periodical, whe 
will give this notice THREE INSERTIONS, and send us the papers 
containing it, shall be entitled to the work complete. The num- 
bers will be forwarded per mail, unless otherwise directed as they 
are issued from the press. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 
HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 








DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 
IN SIX VOLUMES. ass 


REPARED FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, as introductory to the advanced course of Ma 
thematics, now in use, in most of our colleges throughout the United States. 


1. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 


School Arithmetic. [Key separate.] 


Drawing and Mensuration. 


Elementary Algebra. [Key separate.] 


Elementary Geometry. 


2. 
3. University Arithmetic. [Key separate.] 
4. 
5. 


6. 
- Published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 51 John street, New-York. 


The Publishers append the following as one of the numerons recommendations they are constantly 


receiving from our most eminent Teachers: 


; From President Ransom, of Norwich University. 


« These works supply what every Teacher has long felt the want of—a connected chain of mathe- 
matical reasoning, in appropriate text-books, from the simplest elements of numbers, to the most pro- 


found Analysis. 


It is fortunate for science, as well as of immense pecuniary importance to the country, that the task 
of this arrangement has fallen into hands so able to do the subject justice. 

The “ First Lessons in Arithmetic;” the ‘ Arithmetic,” and the ‘* University Arithmetic,” present 
a beautiful series of plain and dependent propositions, which exhaust the whole science of numbers, 
and leave nothing to be desired—while the “Elements of Algebra” anid ‘‘ Geometry,” lead on easily 
and surely, to the most abstruse investigations. Every step taken with these works is so much gained, 
—no vague, loose, or false ideas, are imposed upon the learner—unfortunately as much cannot be said 
of a large portion of the Elementary works found in the country. 

The elements of ‘‘ Drawing and Mensuration,” cannot fail to be a most acceptable and valuable ac- 
quisition to our schools—such a work has long been a desideratum., 

That these works will soon be to ourcommon schools, what Professor Davies’ higher mathematics are 
to our Colleges and Universities—‘‘ The Text-Books”—I have not a doubt. 


. (Signed) 
Norwich, Noyember 24, 1846. 


~ ° 


T. B. RANSOM, " 
President of Norwich University, Vermont. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD 


SCHOOL 


Published and for sale by GRIGG, : 


W. HALL, Syracuse, N. Y., and D. 


BOOKS. 


ELLIOT & Co., Philadelphia, and L. 
M. DEWEY, Rochester, and for sale 


by the Albany and New-York Booksellers. 


For sa'e as above, | 


materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacrificed to brevity. 


RUSCHENBERGER’S WORKS, FOR BEGIN- |, * The chain of narrative 1s ekilfully preserved, and 


NERS. 
1. Elements of Anatomy and Physivlogy, 45 cuts, 
2. Elements of Mammalog:, 75 
3. Elements of Omithology, 84 
4. Elements of Herpetology and Ichthyology, 66 
5. Elements of Conchology, 119 
6. Elements of Entomology, 91 
7. Elements of Botany, 194 
8. Elements of Geology, 300 


*,* The above is considered one of the most valuable 
contributions to the cause of education which has eve) 
been published in this country. 

Each book of the series is complete in itself, and has a 
full glossarv appended. The illustrations are numerously 
and beautifully executed. 

Teachers are requested tocall and examine these works 
before selecting for their schools any book on Natural His- 
tory. these being very cheap, and having been approved by 
distinguished and scientific men. 

**T have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s publication— 
‘Elements of Geology,’— from the text of Beudant, Mil- 
ner, Edwards & Achille, Compte. 

“‘T think this an excellent work —condensed, lucid, 
exact, and comprehensive—a safe guide forthe pupil, 
and a useful review for the teacher, The illustrations 
are numerous and exact. (Signed) B. Si-viman. 

Yale College. Dec 19, 1845.” 

The above valuable series of books have been introdu- 
ced into manv of the public and private schools of New- 
York, Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, Indiana, &c. &c., and are pronounced by all. 
among the most valuable series ever issued from the 
American press. 


Grimshaw’s History of England, bound 
- Questions to do, stitched 
“ig Key to do, stitched 
“6s History of Rome, bound 
= Questions to do, stitched 
“<a te do, stitched 
“ History of the United States, bound 
- Questions to co, ; stitched 
sid Key to do, stitched 
sg History of Greece, bound 
- Questions to do, stitched 
a Key to do, stiiched 
is History of France, bound 
<p Keys and Questiona to do, stitched 
- History of Napoleon, bound 
- Keys and Questions to do, stitched 


GRIMSHAW’S LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
LEXICON, and Parlor Companion: containing nearly 
every word in the English language, and exhibiting the 
plurals of nouns and the participles of verbs, being also 

rticularly adapted to the use of Academies and schools. 
3y William Grimshaw, Esq., author of the above histo- 
ries. 

The editor of the North Ainerican Review, speaking 
of these Histories, observes, that —‘‘ Among the elemen- 
tary books of American History, we do not remember to 
have seen any one more deserving approbation than Mr. 
Grimshew’s History of the United States. It is a small 
volume, and a great dea] of matter is brought into a nar- 
row space ; but the author has succeeded so well in the 
construction of his periods, and the arrangement of his 


ithe author's reflections are frequently such as make the 
j'acts more impressive, and lead the youth'ul mind to ob- 
\serve causes and consequences which might otherwise be 
joverlooked. — As a schoul book, it may be justly recom- 
jnended, 

; ** What has been said of this volume, wil! apply gene- 
irally to his other historical works. ‘They are each nearly 
jof the same size as.the one just noticed, and designed 
jfor the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools.” 
| All these books are accornpanied with very full andw ell 
digested tables of questioning, for the beneft of pa pils, 
and also with Keys to the :ame, for the convenience of 
‘teachers, 

[Teachers generally, who have examined Mr. Grim- 
shaw's Histories of the United states and England, and 
jimproved editions of Goldsmith’s Greece and Rome, have 
given them a decided preference to any other Histories in 
use as school bcoks, and any person who will examine 
them, will find about one thousand errors in each correc- 
ted; and teachers ordering these works, will do well to 
say, ‘ Grimshaw’s Improved Editions.” 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY — 1m which the elements of that science are fami- 
liarly explained. Illustrated with plates. By the author 
of “‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. With considera- 
ble additions, corrections and improvements in sthe body 
of the work, appropriate questions and a glos ary. By 
Dr. Thomas P, Jones. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY —in which 
the elements of that science are familiarly explained and 
illustrated by experiments and engravings on wood: 
From the last London edition, in which all the late dis- 
coveries and improvements dre brought up to the present 
time, by Dr. Thomas P. Jones. 

‘The learned and distinguished Professors Silliman and 
Bigelow, sy} eaking of these works, observe — ‘* They are 
satisfied that the works contain the fundamental principles 
and truths of the sciences, expressed in a clear, intelligi- 
ble, and interesting manner, and that the present editions 
are decidedly more valuable than any preceding one. The 
high character of the author, as a lecturer, and a man of 
science, will, we doubt no’, secure fur these works the 
good opinion of the ;ubli-, and cause their extensive 
ado)tion among seminaries and students.” 

‘Teachers in ordering would do wel! to say, “ Jones’ 
Improved Editions,” 

SMILEY’S ARITHMETIC & KEY, &c. Grigg & 
ae pe 7 series of Common School Readers. Nos. 1, 
z, sand 4. 

BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY of Animals, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, iljustrated with nu- 
merous and beautiful engravings. By John B igland, au- 
thor of a ‘** View of the Word,” “ Letters on Universal 
History,” &c. Comylete in one vol, 12 mo. 

This work is particularly adapted for the use of Schools 
and families, forming the most elegant written and com- 
plete work on the subject of Natural History ever pub- 
lished, and is worthy of the special attention of the 
‘Teachers of all our schools and academies, 

THE BEAUTIES OF HISTORY, for the use of fa- 
milies and schools, with questiors, © By L. M. Stretch. 
_ The Publishers invite all the Teachers who have the 
interest of their pupils at heart, to examine their valuable 
series of school books before introducing any others. 


| 








A New System or Mopern Geocrapny, for the use of Schools, &., in one vol. 12 
mo. by R. M. Smith, Principal of the Warren Green Academy, Warrenton, Va., is just 
published ; and all who have examined it pronounce it an improvement upon all other 
works published, and in use on this subject. jan-2t 
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Important New Literacp Productions, 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION BY 


| MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TYPEE.” 


| | 0M O 0: 


\ A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Bo PWerman Melville, Lsq. 
(Now Ready.) 


This work forms the true sequel and counterpart of the | Criticisms on the Author's previous Work. 
author’s popular production, “Tyrke.” The ddventures | 
in the present volume embrace both sea and land. The “ Typee” is a work of even greater interest than De Foe’s 
nautical incidents of the book are extremely interesting, and | ‘‘ Ro!mson Cresee,” or Mits Porter's ‘Sir Edward Sea- 
the rambles and excursions on the islands of Tabit: and | ward's Narrative.” Albang Evening Journal. 
Omeeo, most omantic and extraordinary. With respect to We can honestly say of this work, that it is curiously 


““Typee,” ‘‘Omoo” is the reverse of the medal; 8% the | charming, and charmingly instructive. Standard. 


former work presents the only xccount ever given of the | It is full of the captivating matter upon which the gen- 
state of nature in which the Palynesians are originally found, | éral reader fattens, and is endued with freshness and orig- 
so the latter production will exhibit them as nffected by a, inality to an extent that cen not fail to exhilarate.—L 
vrolonged intercourse with foreigners. Times. 


i" 
i IN TWO VOLUMES, .OCTAVO, EMBELLISHED WITIL PORTRAITS PROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
. KXECUTED IN THE FINEST STYLE OF ART, WITH MAPS, ETC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU: 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS. 


es 
Bv William PH. Brescett, Bsq., 
AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE CONQUKST OF MEXICO,” “HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,” 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCBELLANIGS,”” ETC. 


This work is arranged on the same general plan with | progress in the mechanie arts, ée., aw! presents a com- 
that of the ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” to which it naturally 15 plete pictare, in shert, of the sangvina-y revolution which 
forms a counterpart. It is devoted to an account of the cel- | established the Spanisi rule over the arcient cmpire of the 
ebrated Inca race ; their empire, social aud mulitary policy, | Incas. ; 


: IL. 
IN TWELVE MONTHLY VOLUMES, OCTAVO, WITH FNGRAVINGS ON STEFL, BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED, BOUND, AND GILT. PRICE Sl 50 .FacH. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON: 


i 
1 | 
} | : 
| BEING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, AND OTHER PAPERS, OFFICIAL 
AND PRIVATE, SELECTED AND PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


4 | By Jared Sparks, AULD. 


(Vols. I. and LH. now ready.) 


i i oo great reduction iu the price--being Jes than half the | work may be saul to be indiepensable, as well as an honor 
: cost—will, for the first time, render this splendid | to every private Library. dt exhibits the only true history 
' catlenal publication accessible to every person. Sneh a | of the public and private career of Washington. 


IV. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, COPIOUSLY BMBELLISHED BY ORIGINAL DESIGNS, ENGRAVED IN. 
: THE BEST STYLE. 


E THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


| A NEW TRANSLATION, 
| By Rev. Robert Tratll, DD. 


WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY BSSAY8, AND NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


This eplendid edition of the Writings of the Jewish His- | ancieat monumental re medallions, coins, &c.; also in 
torian, comprising all the works of the author known to be | the greater accu of its translation, and the farther elt- 
extant, will possess many important advantages over all its | cidation of the test by the aid of notes and expositions—the 

rs, in the novelty, beaut}, and exter: of ite | frait of mach laborious research in archeological lore—by 
j @etephic embellishmert:—derived in most instances from | the editor and translater. 
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